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HE United States has at last found itself forced 
to adopt what nearly every competent observer 
agreed was the only alternative to the 

European policy of recognising President Huerta. It 
has gone to war with Mexico. President Wilson’s 
Message to Congress last Monday was the first exception 
to his hitherto unbroken record of success in dealing with 
that body. He confined it to recitals of the “ flag” 
incidents (certainly in themselves as thin a casus belli 
as could well be worked up) and to elaborately protesting 
(much in the style of the Allies’ proclamations on 
invading France a century ago) that he had no quarrel 
with Mexicans, but only with the usurper, Huerta. The 
more experienced members of the Senate would have 
preferred a franker statement, recognising that war was 
involved, and that its motive was not a flag incident 
nor a personal grievance against General Huerta, but 
the re-establishment of order and civilisation in Mexico. 
Senator Lodge, supported by Mr. Root, moved an 
amending resolution to that effect; and although it 
was defeated on a party vote, the discussion showed 
that its sympathisers were by no means confined to the 
Republican party. The Government resolution was 
accordingly modified so as to embody several of its 
features. 

* * * 

This desire for clearness has much to justify it. The 
“ watchful waiting ’’ policy pursued for the last twelve 
months was based on large misconceptions. It assumed 


that General Villa, because he called himself a Con- 


stitutionalist, was a more humane and civilised person 
than General Huerta; it assumed also that the latter 
could be ejected by the mere displeasure of the United 
States. These errors (which were rather Mr. Bryan’s 
than Dr. Wilson’s, the President having no leisure for 
foreign affairs) have caused a year of hideous misery and 
loss in Mexico, most, if not all, of which would have been 
avoided if the United States had simply gone on with its 
old policy. Now that there is a further change, we must 
hope that the costs have been better counted. It was 
easy for the United States to occupy Vera Cruz and 
Tampico; but that was to begin war, not to end it. 
Mere coastal hostilities cannot overcome Huerta; at 
most they can enable Villa to overcome him; and the 
idea of America shedding her blood to make Villa 
President of Mexico is not a supportable one. When 
once the United States, a year ago, abandoned the 
principle of letting Mexico settle its own affairs, armed 
intervention (unless Dr. Wilson retreated) was bound 
to come ; when once it has come, it is bound to go on 
until the United States has re-established a passable 
This will be a very big undertaking, of whose 
American people ought to be fully 


régime. 
possibilities the 
apprised from the start. 


* * * 


Sir Edward Carson’s Easter holiday in the North of 
Ireland passed off quietly, leaving us no wiser as regards 
the attitude of Ulster towards the terms of a settlement. 
The Ulster Unionist Council—acting independently of 
the English party leaders—decided to force, or to at- 
tempt to force, Mr. Churchill’s “ plot against Ulster” 
into the foreground of controversy again: the result has 
been witnessed at question time in the House of Commons 
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this week. Sir Edward Carson, on his departure for 
England, announced that the time for action was at hand. 
This is not very hopeful; and, according to the news- 
paper correspondents, all our English talk of a settle- 
ment “‘ makes Ulster tired.’”’ Nothing will satisfy the 
Covenanters but the complete exclusion of the province ; 
even if the North-east corner acted selfishly and agreed 
to the voting out by counties scheme, the minority in the 
North-west would feel itself bound by the Covenant to 
fight. We are certain, then, to see trouble. By removing 
the time limit from its proposal the Government may, 
however, detach a certain amount of English support 
from Ulster, and narrow the final area of disturbance. 
From a tactical as well as from a logical point of view the 
offer of this concession has much to recommend it. 


* ok * 


A Parliament, with an Executive responsible to it, 
will sit in Dublin: that is agreed. There is, therefore, 
one main fact which Ministerialists seemed hardly 
yet to have fully grasped, but must bear in mind— 
namely, that the Ulster problem has become primarily 
Ireland’s affair, not ours. If Catholics and Protestants 
begin to cut each other’s throats, we must, no doubt, 
interfere; but that will never happen once Irish parties 
realise that they are being left to the resources of their 
own good sense. It must be admitted, however, that 
it is easier at the present moment to see what should not 
be done than what should be done. The proposal that 
the fate of the excluded counties—if any are to be 
excluded—should finally be decided by the Imperial 
Parliament must be rejected. Their fate, ultimate as 
well as immediate, ought to be decided within Ireland 
itself by plebiscite and agreement between North and 
South. Meanwhile, having allowed things to go so far, 
there is no need for the Government to take the offensive 
against the Ulster volunteers. If no agreement is come 
to, we would almost say, let Sir Edward Carson establish 
his Provisional Government! Let Ulster, if she can 
and will, exclude herself from the operation of Home 
Rule. Provided the Northern Nationalists are not 
molested, they are not likely to create any imperative 
need for the intrusion of British arms. 

* * * 

The very grave fears expressed early in the week 
regarding the health of the Emperor of Austria have 
fortunately been dissipated, for the moment at any rate. 
The unusual anxiety felt all over Europe in regard to 
the life of the aged Emperor is no doubt to a great extent 
due to habit, dating from the days—not, after all, so long 
ago—when his was beyond comparison the most im- 
portant life in the civilised world. For a generation or 
more his death was anticipated as the almost inevitable 
signal for the break-up of his Empire, the advance of 
Germany to the Adriatic (if not to the A®gean), the 
collision between German and Slav—and Armageddon. 
But these fears have now practically passed away. 
The Heir Apparent is secure of his succession to the whole 
Empire, and is not likely to make any disturbing 
changes of internal or external policy. It is true that 


he headed the war party in the crisis of 1912-13, but that 
is a way those who are in the position of Crown Princes 
have whilst they are Crown Princes—partly because 


of the irresponsibility of their positions, and partly 
because it is traditionally the popular thing to do, 
Fortunately, there is now no reason to suppose that the 
accession of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand to a throne 
which is in many ways the most autocratic in Europe 
will endanger at all the peace of the world. 


* * * 


Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg has been suitably com- 
pensated for the sleepless nights he had over Zabern, 
The Staathalter of Alsace-Lorraine, it will be remem- 
bered, resigned his post; and it seems to have been 
difficult to find a successor. At last the Kaiser’s choice 
has fallen on Herr von Dallwitz, Prussian Minister of 
the Interior, who, aided by his Conservative friends, has 
long and successfully opposed the Chancellor’s schemes 
for the reform of the grotesquely inadequate Prussian 
electoral system. The new Minister of the Interior is 
Herr von Loebell, who was Prince Biilow’s right-hand 
man. With these appointments the Zabern affair may 
be considered finally closed. Last week the offending 
regiment—minus Colonel von Reuter and Lieutenant 
Forstner—returned to the scene of its famous exploit. 
Some days earlier new “ Instructions for the Use of 
Arms by the Military ” were issued making a repetition 
of the Zabern affair impossible, since the only occasion 
on which the military is allowed to interfere in civil 
disorders on its own initiative is when “in cases of 
serious danger the civil authorities are themselves not 
in a position to ask for its assistance.”” The Socialist 
Press is dissatisfied with the document and talks of “a 
legalised despotism of the sabre and flintlock,’’ but other 
critics recognise in it a definite step forward towards 
the proper limitation of military power. 





* * * 


There are ample grounds for expecting a very 
interesting Budget statement next week—if it is not 
again postponed. It is common knowledge that for the 
first time since 1909 it will be necessary this year to 
raise a sum very substantially in excess of the revenue 
derivable from existing taxes. The Prime Minister 
himself has foreshadowed a revision of the Income Tax, 
whilst, on the other hand, there have been steady 
rumours that there is to be some remission of the present 
“* breakfast-table taxes.’’ Rumour lies more consistently 
in regard to coming Budgets than in any other connec- 
tion, but on this occasion we have a good deal to go 
upon, and the result is not likely to fall far short of the 
general expectation—in point of interest, at all events. 
It must be a big Budget and, since a General Election 
looms nearly ahead, it must be a popular Budget; 
and fortunately a popular Budget under existing 
circumstances almost necessarily means a good Budget. 
We will not go so far as to give Mr. Lloyd George his 
testimonial before he has earned it, but if we are not 
able to congratulate him next week we shall be very 
disappointed—and we expect a good deal of him. 

PET SS * * * 

' Nothing has been more remarkable than the rapid 
crystallisation of opinion during the past decade in 
favour of energetic public action against infant mor- 
tality. This week an International Conference is 
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meeting in New York, the hope of its promoters being 
to push even the more backward States of the Union 
into taking some elementary steps for infant hygiene— 
an intention characteristically disguised as a plea for 
the appointment in every State of a “ Minister for 
Childhood,” preferably a woman. In London there will 
be several independent conferences on Maternity and 
Infancy during the next few weeks. Perhaps more 
immediately “‘dynamic’’ than any of them may be 
the resolution just passed by the National Association for 
the Prevention of Infant Mortality, and promulgated by 
Sir Thomas Barlow, pressing for a Grant-in-Aid of the 
maternity and infant protection expenditure of the 
jocal Health Authorities. This is a very modest demand, 
falling a good deal short of the suggestions which we 
offer elsewhere, and we trust that it may find mention 
as part of a programme of public health development 
in the Chancellor’s Budget speech next week—in lieu of 
the unscientific “‘ sixpence per head” of population 
recommended by the Local Taxation Commission. 


* * * 


We can imagine no more important and no more 
generally popular a proposal than such a Maternity 
Grant. The local Health Authorities in most of the 
large towns have achieved considerable results during 
the last few years in reducing the terrible slaughter of 
babies. But the reduction of infant mortality has so 
far been mostly among babies over three months old. 
The appalling death-rate of the first few weeks has still 
to be grappled with. To do this they must begin farther 
back. We are, indeed, now told that there are as many 
“deaths ’’ in the nine months prior to birth as in the 
nine months after birth! The causes of this excessive 
mortality are authoritatively declared to be, first and 
foremost, the ante-natal and natal conditions of the 
mother; then, very extensively, domestic and civic 
insanitation; in a lesser degree, actual pecuniary 
destitution of the household; and, finally, parental 
ignorance. If Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Herbert 
Samuel will combine to set going, by a Grant-in-Aid 
proportionate to the local expenditure on this service, 
and a strong “* push off”’ from the L.G.B., an energetic 
Maternity and Infancy Branch of the Public Health 
Department in every county and county borough, they 
will do more than save babies’ lives. They will save us 
an untold amount of future ill-health in the children 
who survive, whom the Local Education Authorities are 
now, at great public cost, striving to patch up. And 
they may rescue the Women’s Approved Societies from 
their alarming deficit in the best possible way—namely, 
by relieving them of their present overwhelming burden 
of providing for pregnancy and childbirth. 


* * * 


The Bill introduced for the purpose of amending the 
Unemployment Insurance scheme is for the most part 
concerned with the simplification of the administrative 
machinery mainly in connection with refunds of con- 
tributions to employers and to Trade Unions. In so far 
as it achieves success in this direction, it will serve to 
mitigate the greatest weakness in the scheme. As the 
result of changes in the method of calculating the basis 
on which the payment ‘is to be made, the State con- 





tribution to the Unemployment Fund is reduced by a 
sum which is estimated to amount to £50,000 per 
annum. It is held that this reduction will still leave 
the Unemployment Fund with a margin available for 
contingencies. On the other hand, the State subvention 
to Trade Unions in respect of unemployment benefit 
paid to their members (apart from the compulsory 
insurance scheme) is to be increased by about £33,000. 
The proportion of the subvention to the total payments 
is left at one-sixth, but certain restrictions are removed. 
In particular the maximum of 12s. a week in respect of 
which the refund is paid is raised to 17s., and power is 
given to the Board of Trade to revise this new limit. 
This is good as far as it goes ; but the subvention should 
represent a much larger proportion of the total pay- 
ments if the full advantages of the encouragement of 
voluntary unemployment insurance are to be obtained. 


* * * 


There have been some noteworthy incidents during 
the past few days in the movement for the improvement 
of the conditions of employment of agricultural labourers. 
Lord Lilford and the tenant farmers on his estate in 
Northamptonshire have demanded that all their 
labourers who have joined the Agricultural Labourers’ 
Union shall either renounce their membership of that 
organisation or leave the estate. This action has 
naturally had an effect exactly the opposite of that 
which was presumably desired by Lord Lilford. It is 
true that a few of the men on the estate who had joined 
the Labourers’ Union have been induced to leave it. 
But the incident has been given the widest publicity and 
enthusiastic meetings of protest have been held in the 
locality, one of which, attended by fifteen hundred 
persons, was addressed by Mr. Lees Smith and Mr. 
McCurdy, the Liberal Members for Northampton. 
Local Conservatives are said to fear the loss of several 
hundred votes at the next election in consequence of 
Lord Lilford’s action. 


* x * 


The incident is, no doubt, a useful contribution to the 
Liberal Land Campaign. It is probably true that the 
Liberal party, as a whole, is prepared to go further than 
the Tory party, as a whole, in the matter of practical 
action towards the establishment of a legal minimum 
wage and other rural reforms. But it is none the less 
true that the real obstacle in the way of reform is not 
the attitude represented by Lord Lilford. This 
attitude was most emphatically repudiated by the Times 
this week, in a leading article which favoured the 
establishment of the legal minimum wage in one form 
oranother. Mr. Leslie Scott has introduced another Tory 
agricultural minimum wage bill; and even the debate 
in the Upper House on Tuesday on the agricultural 
labourer disclosed no strong hostility to such a measure. 
Why, then, is nothing done, when there is such a con- 
siderable degree of unanimity on the subject in all 
parties ? It is, we think, particularly, incumbent upon 
Liberals, such as Mr. Lees Smith and Mr. McCurdy, who 
quite justifiably hasten to take a prominent part in the 
agitation against the ridiculous conduct of Lord Lilford, 
to display at least an equal amount of energy in inducing 
the Government to place a limit to the endless pro- 
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crastination which they have displayed in the treatment 
of the grievances of the agricultural labourer. 
* * * 

Mr. Birrell’s refusal of a Treasury Grant to help in 
settling the Dublin Housing problem has excited 
considerable indignation and disappointment in the 
city. The housing question is dominant in Dublin at 
the present moment. A Civic Exhibition is being 
promoted under Viceregal auspices, which, judging by 
the lectures which have already been delivered in 
connection with it, will help to educate Irish public 
opinion on the modern ideas of town planning. A more 
popular body, calling itself the Dublin Housing League, 
has been constituted by representatives of the Dublin 
Civic League, the Dublin Trades Council, and the 
Irishwomen’s Reform League. This organisation is 
still inchoate, and has yet to hold its first public meeting ; 
but if it succeeds in its object of arousing the working 
classes themselves to the importance of the housing 
question, it is likely to do more to hasten a practical 
solution than many a Civic Exhibition, for the great 
obstacle to the reform of Dublin housing is the apathy 
and ignorance of the people most immediately concerned. 
As Mr. D. A. Chart puts it in a recent paper read to the 
Statistical and Social Enquiry Society of Ireland, the 
Dublin labourer’s worst fault is “ his too easy acquies- 
cence in a shameful and degrading position.”” Mr. Larkin 
has done something to destroy this acquiescence, but 
much still remains to be done. 

* ** * 

The lock-out in the London Building Trade, which 
has lasted over thirteen weeks, is likely to come to an 
end next week. The men are to ballot upon the revised 
proposals of the National Building Trades’ Conciliation 
Board, which they are strongly recommended by their 
leaders to accept. The masters’ demand for the right 
to inflict fines on individual workmen disappeared some 
weeks ago. The claim that the Union should fine men 
for declining to accept the conditions laid down by the 
District Rules now appears to have been replaced by 
a proposal that the Unions shall take measures “ to the 
utmost extent of the disciplinary powers embodied in 
their constitutions’ in order to prevent breaches of 
rules. ‘‘ Ticket inspections ”’ (with a view to verifying 
the Union membership of men working on jobs) are not 
to take place if the employer objects. The question of 
reinstatement, as in the case of so many other strikes, 
is causing some difficulty. The masters will only agree 
to refrain from victimisation and to take the locked-out 
men back “ at the earliest practicable moment.” The 
advanced section of the men regard this as the chief 
blot on the proposals, and are protesting against any 
working by the side of blacklegs. We doubt whether, 
especially in the present state of trade, this is a sufficient 
ground for refusing to end the dispute. The attack 
upon collective bargaining has been definitely defeated, 
and the men can afford to overlook the minor points in 


the light of this achievement. 
* * * 


The elections to Urban District Councils, Boards of 
Guardians, and Scottish School Boards have resulted in 
a considerable number of Labour and Socialist gains. 
According to the figures published by the Labour Leader, 








out of 381 candidates 215 were successful. The net 
Labour gains on these three classes of local authorities 
were 110, of which 70 are accounted for by the Urban 
District Councils. These results, taken together with 
the results of Parliamentary by-elections during the 
past year, make it clear enough that whatever view may 
be held as to the merits of the Labour Party in the 
House of Commons and as to its prestige in that place, 
there is no ground for expecting that it will suffer any 
set-back in the constituencies. The spread of Syndicalist 
or semi-Syndicalist views deprives the party of a certain 
number of votes ; but what it is losing in this direction 
it seems to be more than regaining in others. There are 
certainly more Labour voters in England now than there 
have ever been before. 


* * * 


The Ford Motor Company has announced its intention 
of applying to its works at Manchester, as from April 1st, 
a scheme of profit distribution similar to that which it 
has adopted in America. Every male employer of not 
less than 22 years of age is, during the present year, to 
receive a minimum wage of over £3 a week ; but a “ strict 
investigation ’’ by “ a sociological department ”’ is to be 
made into “ the qualifications of employees for partici- 
pation in profits.” This investigation might, for all that 
is officially stated about it, be harmless enough, but the 
policy adopted by the firm in America unfortunately 
supports the view that it is likely to involve an alto- 
gether unjustifiable and impertinent intrusion into 
the private lives of the workmen and their families, 
The firm is setting an admirable example, in the matter 
of wages, to the entire industrial world—particularly 
admirable for the contrast which it provides to the 
many sham schemes of profit-sharing which have been 
launched in this country during recent years. Why 
should it spoil it by this quite irrelevant and unneces- 
sary policy of private paternalism ? 

* * * 


The Ford Motor Company is, of course, fully entitled, 
in consideration of the comparatively high wages which 
it is paying, to demand a specially high standard of 
efficiency from its employees. If it were to do this no 
one would have any ground for complaint ; on the con- 
trary, by attracting the best workers to its service, it 
would tend to raise the standard of wages as a whole, 
since one may assume that some competing firms, at any 
rate, would be unwilling to put up with the second best 
class of labour. But personal efficiency is to be tested 
in the works, not in the home. Enquiry into home con- 
ditions by officers of certain public authorities is, in the 
circumstances created by modern industrialism, some- 
times a necessity. But it is a very unfortunate necessity, 
and its justification arises solely out of the deep and 
legitimate interest which the whole community has 
in securing a tolerable environment for the children 
who will one day be its citizens. An employer as such 
has not the slightest title to enquire even as to how his 
workmen are treating their children, still less as to 
their moral characters, and how they are occupying 
their leisure hours ; and no degree of generosity in the 
matter of wages can be held to mitigate the impertinence 
of the attempt. 
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THE ENTENTE WITH FRANCE 


HE State visit, which the King and Queen have 
just paid to Paris, celebrated among other 
things the tenth anniversary of the Anglo- 

French Agreement. The goodwill between the two 
nations has a rather longer date; King Edward VII. 
paid his epoch-making visit to Paris on May Ist, 1903, 
and it{was returned by President Loubet amid great 
enthusiasm in July of the same year. Down to that 
time, with brief and rare intervals like the Crimean War, 
France had always been our historic enemy. Our scare- 
mongers’ novels were about French invasions; it was 
against the French Navy that we built ships. A change 
to friendliness was welcomed by all, and especially by 
the men of ideas in each country who appreciated the 
art and culture of the other. In this atmosphere the 
diplomatists set to work to clear away the numerous 
rankling differences, which in Egypt and Morocco, in 
Newfoundland and West Africa, in Siam, Madagascar, 
and the New Hebrides, were a standing obstacle to 
Anglo-French co-operation. The task was successfully 
concluded by Lord Lansdowne and M. Deleassé, despite 
Parliamentary grumbling over details; and peaceful 
enthusiasts, glad at the burying of so many hatchets, 
supposed that nothing else was involved. 

In reality the Agreement was less important for what 
it ended than for what it began. The diplomacy of 
Continental Europe had for ten years been carried on 
in terms of an opposition between the Triple and the 
Dual Alliance. Great Britain stood outside them, but 
every year made it likelier that she must side with one 
or other, on pain of becoming the prey of both. Her 
“splendid isolation,” maintained with great dexterity 
by Lord Salisbury, was too privileged and too trouble- 
some to the others for it to be indefinitely tolerated. 
But which should she join? Germany was a strong 
suitor, and many English statesmen, notably Mr. Cham- 
berlain, favoured her. So late as 1901, when the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance was being incubated, we know from 
the Hayashi disclosures that it was first meant to be 
triple, with Germany as the third Power in it. The 
movement which began in 1903 put an end to all these 
doubts. Great Britain came down on the French side 
of the fence. It was make-believe to say (though all the 
amateurs said and believed it) that the change was 
without prejudice to Germany. You cannot favour 
one side of an opposition without prejudicing the other. 
Equally, no diplomatist could suppose that Great 
Britain and France would so laboriously clear a path 
for co-operation unless they intended to co-operate ; 
and co-operation is much the same thing in essentials, 
whether in form it is an alliance or an entente. 

The full implications of the step could not be realised 
at once, because war was impending between Russia 
and Japan, with which France and ourselves were 
respectively allied. The entente was, however, of great 


service in enabling the war to be confined to these two 
When it was over, and the weakening of Russia 
made the Continental balance between Triple and 
Dual Alliance still more unequal and unstable (an 
inequality and instability which were already sensa- 
tionally revealed in the Morocco crisis of June, 1905, 


Powers. 


and the forced sacrifice of M. Delcassé), an almost 
inevitable process led us on to the Anglo-Russian Agree- 
ment of 1907, and the ripening of the Triple Entente. 
The process naturally worsened our relations with the 
Powers of the Triple Alliance, and led to great increases 
in the German navy. But Anglo-German antagonism 
was rather effect than cause. Indeed, this antagonism 
was never based on any direct clash between British 
and German interests, and it is a mistake to regard it 
as one of the permanent and pivotal antagonisms of 
modern Europe, like that between Germany and France, 
or that between Austria-Hungary and Russia, or even 
like the Austro-Italian rivalry for the Adriatic. 

What is the balance-sheet of the policy, upon which 
the country without knowing it was launched ten years 
ago? British public opinion, generally speaking, likes 
the French side of the Triple Entente, and is cold or 
hostile to the Russian. But this sentiment merely 
reflects our feeling about the internal conditions and 
government of the two countries ; it is not based on any 
critical study of the effects of the two ententes. Such a 
study will show a strong case for the entente with 
Russia. True, it has entailed some regrettable conse- 
quences in Persia, but they are nothing to what must 
have occurred had there been no entente; while on a 
wider view it is not too much to say that it averted 
an Anglo-Russian war, and enabled Great Britain in 
1912-13 to avert a European war. The profit and loss 
account of our entente with France is far less easy to 
cast up. The greatest gain from it was the earliest— 
the isolation of the conflict between Russia and Japan. 
But in the series of Moroccan crises—1905, 1908, and 
1911—we were made something very like the catspaws 
of French adventure. We were embroiled with Germany 
and brought to the edge of war in a purely French 
quarrel for no end but French aggrandisement, and to 
the actual detriment of our own trade interests in the 
Moorish dominions. And even in the subsequent Near 
Eastern crises, where Russia was far more concerned, 
French action was the more hazardous. Paris, the 
“home of the Grand Dukes,” is often—one might 
even say ordinarily—more influenced by aggressive 
Pan-Slavism than St. Petersburg. The crucial decision 
which saved the peace of Europe in 1913—Sir Edward 
Grey’s decision to support the allocation to the new 
Albania of the purely Albanian town, Scutari, and to 
join in “ coercing” Montenegro from annexing it—met 
with much more opposition in French than in Russian 
quarters ; and that was by no means an isolated instance. 

Nevertheless, the Anglo-French entente has rendered 
great services to the working of the European system ; 
and many things combine to render it at present so 
quasi-inevitable that it is more useful to think about 
improving and safeguarding it than about ending it. 
The chief danger is the ascendancy, among the French 
newspapers and politicians who care most about foreign 
affairs, of a decidedly aggressive school. This school, 
who are for converting the entente into a formal alliance, 
are a constant stimulus to the aggressive parties in all 
three countries. In their own country they have con- 
centrated on the Three Years’ Service. In Russia they 
keep pressing forward the monster increases of the Army 
and Navy, and the construction of strategic railways 
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financed by French loans. In England they egg on the 
conscriptionists, and are largely responsible for those 
visions of British armies campaigning for France on the 
Continent which have such a poisonous fascination for 
many of our politicians and our officers. The peril 
which lurks in our democratic enthusiasms for French 
friendship—our gush over the ideals of liberty and civili- 
sation common to our two nations—is that their trap 
is baited and their hook disguised with precisely these 
appeals. In that sense the fact that diplomacy’s pact 
between two nations is here matched and doubled by 
a popular union of hearts is really a danger. Popular 
enthusiasms seldom or never guide diplomacy ; they can 
often be exploited by it. 

A fair touchstone is provided by our relations towards 
Germany. These have now for over two years been 
excellent in every way, and few things are more important 
than that they should remain so. If the Anglo-French 
entente is to preserve its claim on us, France must not 
impede their remaining so. Since the removal of 
Morocco from the area of international controversy, 
she has no legitimate interest in Anglo-German antagon- 
ism. In point of fact, so long as we co-operate loyally 
in the entente—and our loyalty will stand any com- 
parisons with that of our partners—it is for the interest 
of all three that we should be on the best terms with 
other Powers. They will not need to fight in our 
quarrel, if we have no quarrels; and our good offices, 
as last year showed, may be of great service in averting 
quarrels from them. 


WANTED: MORE MONEY FOR 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


T will probably be some time before the ultimately 

I inevitable co-ordination of the State and the 
Municipal Medical Services under a Ministry of 
Public Health gives a formal unity to the organisation 
of the public campaign against disease. But the great 
developments of the past decade—the establishment of 
the School Medical Service, the beginning of the struggle 
against Infantile Mortality initiated by progressive 
Public Health Committees and by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, the creation of a new public medical service 
under the Insurance Act and the campaign against 
tuberculosis conducted jointly under the Insurance and 
Public Health Authorities—at least makes it possible 
to survey the National Public Health Service from the 
point of view of the covering of gaps, the remedying of 
defects and the most profitable extension of existing 
organisation, rather than from the point of view of the 
initiation of small experiments. Such a survey suggests 
that there are five starting points from which an advance 
is not only urgently needed, but also is immediately 
practicable. They are: (1) provision for pregnancy and 
birth; (2) provision for children below school age ; (3) 
provision for children aged from 13 to 15 inclusive, who 
are covered neither by the Insurance Act nor by the 
School Medical Service; (4) the reorganisation of the 
campaign against tuberculosis, and (5) the provision of 
public assistance for home nursing. We do not say 
that there are not other possible developments of public 


health policy—such as, for instance, the development of 
a public Dental Service—which are not as important and 
as practicable as some of the proposals mentioned above, 
But these proposals represent the lines of action to which 
public discussion and the practical exigencies of the 
situation have given a prior claim upon the action of 
the Government during the present session. 

The problem of provision for Pregnancy and Birth 
has been brought to the front largely as the result of 
the educational campaign which has been conducted 
by the Women’s Co-operative Guild during the past 
few months. We think that those of our readers who 
have not the advantage of direct knowledge of what 
this problem means in the case of millions of working- 
class homes cannot do better than read the extracts 
from the statements of working-class mothers printed 
in a letter from Miss Llewellyn Davies in our corre- 
spondence columns. It is essential that the limitations 
of the scope of the Insurance Act Maternity Benefit 
should be clearly realised. There are probably at least 
half a million wives who are excluded from that benefit 
either because their husbands are employed by public 
and statutory authorities which have contracted out 
of the Act, or because of the inadequacy of the arrange- 
ments in regard to Deposit Contributors. The number 
of wives of uninsured persons with incomes under £160 
is probably well over a million. Women who are them- 
selves insured are often unable to obtain sickness 
benefit during pregnancy, and thus refrain from work 
when they should be resting. And, in any case, no one 
can imagine that the thirty shillings maternity benefit 
would represent an adequate provision for birth and preg- 
nancy for the 25,000 or 30,000 women who do actually 
obtain it every week, even if it had not happened that 
many of the midwives and doctors have seized the 
opportunity to raise their charges. The estimate of the 
Women’s Co-operative Guild that £7 10s. is the least 
sum upon which we can secure adequate national 
provision for each birth is based upon a reasonable calcula- 
tion of the genuine needs of mother and infant. Such a 
sum would serve to finance municipal maternity centres 
from which pre-natal consultations, midwifery medical 
attendance in the home and infant consultations (or 
schools for mothers) would be organised for all mothers of 
families with an income under £160, whether insured or 
not. And after the cost of these services was met a sum 
approximating to £3 15s. or £4 would be left for dis- 
tribution in weekly allowances to the mother under the 
supervision of the maternity centre. It is the business 
of the Government, following the Australian precedent, 
to find the cost of this scheme out of taxation, and thus 
enable the question of provision for pregnancy to be 
wholly removed from the Insurance scheme. This 
course is desirable on three grounds. First, it enables 
the financial grant to the mother to be administered 
in the closest association with the provision of medical 
and other attendance and of instruction in mothercraft. 
Secondly, it removes the gravest source of insolvency 
in Approved Societies ; and thirdly, it avoids any risk 
of bribing married women to remain at work to their 
own detriment during pregnancy in order to obtain 
additional advantages as insured persons. 

Another phase of the national neglect of infancy is 
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illustrated by the fact that probably at least 30 per cent. 
of the children who are examined for the first time as 
“ entrants ’’ by the school medical officers are already 
suffering from defects which ought to have been dealt 
with before they entered school at all. The question 
whether the machinery for treating these defects at 
the right time is to be regarded as the School Medical 
Service extended downwards or the Maternity Centre 
extended upwards is of less importance than that the 
Government should see that in one way or another the 
defects are ascertained and the treatment carried out. 
It may, however, be noted that in any well-organised 
municipality, and still more in any well-organised 
County Council service, arrangements are bound to 
be made to an increasing extent whereby the same 
individual officers, whether doctors, or nurses, or health 
visitors, will actually serve and report to both the 
Health and the Education Committees. The London 
County Council has always recognised the principle that 
departmental organisation should not necessarily follow 
the same lines as Committee organisation. If this 
principle is clearly grasped and acted upon the apparent 
conflict between two branches of local government work 
very largely disappears. The medical supervision of 
infants below school age will be conducted under the 
supervision of the local authority through its Public 
Health Committee, except in so far as the establish- 
ment of Nursery Schools or the adoption of the 
Montessori system may in the future make it con- 
venient for the local authority to deal with the 
medical needs of the infants attending such institu- 
tions through its Education Committee. 

What is, if possible, still more obvious is the urgent 
need for the extension of the school medical service up- 
wards, so as to cover boys and girls under sixteen. Such 
a development should be in any case the natural 
concomitant of the introduction of compulsory con- 
tinuation classes. But apart from this aspect of the 
question, the time is long overdue for the absorption 
in the school medical service of the wasteful and obsolete 
system of factory medical inspection by the certifying 
surgeons (who examine half a million children annually). 
Such a course was suggested four years ago by the Home 
Office Committee on Accidents. Since then the adop- 
tion of sixteen as the lower age limit for medical 
treatment under the Insurance Act has made the absence 
of effective medical provision for children who have just 
left school even more anomalous. 

It was pointed out in our Insurance Supplement that 
the division of authority between the local Health 
Committees and the Insurance Committees (to say 
nothing of the Board of Guardians) is the gravest of the 
defects in the national machinery for the fight against 
tuberculosis. Surely the Government must have been 
convinced by the experience of nearly two years of the 
disadvantages of this particular cleavage in the public 
health service. 

Finally there is the question of nursing, which has re- 
ceived too little attention in connection with public pro- 
vision for sickness. The urgency of the need for nurses 
is shown by the widespread philanthropic organisations 
for sending them into the homes of the poor. But as 
usual, philanthropic effort has succeeded in proving the 





need for State and municipal action rather than in 
completely covering the ground. The provision of home 
nursing, whether by the development of the embryo 
systems already at work in the areas of some local 
authorities, or in connection with the Insurance Act, 
is called for from the point of view of the efficient 
administration of medical and sickness benefit as well 
as for the sake of the direct advantages which it would 
confer upon the sick and their families. Much of the 
misery and anxiety which is described by Miss Llewellyn 
Davies’ correspondents would arise in the case of the 
sickness of the mother in a working-class family as well 
as in the case of her pregnancy, if no one were at hand to 
look after the children and watch the sick-bed. 

All the five lines of policy with which we have dealt 
are in accordance with the tendency of the public health 
administration to assume to an increasing degree the 
obligation of dealing with persons as opposed to its 
original main function of administering sanitary regula- 
tions, which affected primarily the external environment 
of the population. We are aware that these proposals 
involve a very large addition to the modest public 
health grant-in-aid of a million pounds advocated by the 
Local Taxation Committee. They also necessarily 
involve a revision of the unfortunate proposal of that 
Committee to distribute the public health grant-in-aid 
in the shape of a fixed allowance per head of population 
instead of arranging that it shall vary in proportion to 
the extensiveness and efficiency of the services rendered. 
But we are convinced that the real obstacle to the execu- 
tion of the policy outlined is not financial, but the lack 
of an understanding of what such everyday facts as those 
of pregnancy in a working-class household really mean. 
If the Government could resolve not merely to learn to 
appreciate those facts itself, but to aid in the task of 
making the nation collectively appreciate them, it would 
find itself repaid many times over for its courage. 


PARLIAMENT AND THE REPORT 
ON THE CIVIL SERVICE 


(By a CORRESPONDENT.) 


HE success of social reform in a modern State 

is dependent on the existence of an efficient 

Civil Service. Whether the proposals of the 

Royal Commission are to lead to increased efficiency in 

the British Civil Service will depend on the spirit in 

which they are carried out. I therefore propose that the 

Members of Parliament (Messrs. Beck, Clynes, Hoare, 

and Snowden) who signed the Majority Report, or any 

other group of Members who are interested in the 

subject, should form themselves into a committee, 

meeting perhaps once a month, and should ask for regular 

information from the Chancellor of the Exchequer as 
to the action taken on the Report. 

The first point which such a committee would have 
to watch is the proposed creation of a special section 
within the Treasury “so constituted as to possess 
experience, so far as possible, of various branches of 
the Service,”’ with the duty of “ general supervision and 
control of the Civil Service.” A similar proposal was 
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made both by the Playfair Commission in 1874 and by 
the Ridley Commission in 1890, and in each case was 
defeated by the silent obstinacy of the existing Treasury 
officials. 

The proposed “ Treasury Section ”’ ought to be created 
at once. It should not consist merely of Treasury clerks 
under new names, but should contain men of wide 
experience in other departments, under the headship of 
an official of personal force and initiative. The new 
Section, and not the existing Treasury clerks, should 
prepare the Order in Council which will result from the 
Royal Commission’s Report. The Section should contain 
(as nearly half the Commission recommend) an ex- 
perienced woman. Before drafting the Order in Council 
the Section should prepare for the consideration of 
Ministers a full explanatory statement, and the members 
of the committee of M.P.’s which I suggest should ask 
to see that statement. 

In the past the Treasury officials have been both 
overworked by their purely financial duties and without 
adequate experience outside those duties. In con- 
sequence there has been a singular absence of initiative 
in Treasury administrative control. Routine duties 
have been faithfully done, but reform and even the 
necessary adaptation of administrative machinery to 
new conditions have been left either to the individual 
action of departmental Ministers and officials or to the 
long-delayed enquiries of lay Royal Commissions. 

The Treasury Section, if appointed at once, would 
not only draw up the new Order in Council: it would 
also have to see that the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission as to further enquiries leading to further 
reforms are effectually carried out. The enquiry as to 
the extended employment of women will either be a 
sham or a very important reality. The enquiry into 
the “Class I.”” examination may consist, as did the 
enquiry initiated a few years ago by the Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioners, of an afternoon’s meeting in 
which a few speeches from Oxford tutors were 
contradicted by a few speeches from Cambridge 
tutors. Or it may lead to a _ serious attempt 
to adapt an examination originally intended for a 
system of “general’’ higher education to one that 
is becoming every year more highly specialised. At 
present, if it is really intended that Oxford “‘ Greats ’’ and 
Manchester chemistry should be treated on an exact 
equality in the “ Class I.’”’ examination, that intention 

is not carried out. If, on the other hand, it is intended 
that Oxford “ Greats” should be given a preference on 
the ground that it constitutes a better preparation for the 
life of an administrative official than ten years spent in 
a laboratory, the question at once arises whether some 
other course would not constitute a still better pre- 
paration. And the solution of that question may go 
some way to lessen the advantage possessed by one 
social class in the examination. 

The Royal Commission took no evidence as to the 
conditions under which the many thousands of working 
men and women in the service of the State are engaged 
oremployed. A wise administration would enquire into 
the whole question before it is compelled to do so by a 
series of ‘“ Syndicalist”’ strikes. The only recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission on this point are 


that the “ Treasury should from time to time consider 
the way in which subordinate officials are selected in 
order to bring them into harmony with the genera] 
principle laid down in this Report,” that careful enquiry 
should be made into the system of “ temporary ” 
employment, and that the whole question of the “* Trade 
Union” action of Government employees should be 
enquired into by a special body of experts. If the 
existing Treasury officials are left unchanged except in 
name, these recommendations will lead to nothing, 
But a new and vigorous body could build upon them a 
constructive policy for dealing with perhaps the most 
difficult problem which faces the industrial State of the 
future. 

The Second Division has hitherto been recruited by 
a haphazard and uneducational system which the Royal 
Commission justly condemns. It contains some officials 
fit for nothing but routine work and others who are 
capable of being trained for the highest administrative 
duties. The Royal Commission recommends that the 
fitness of such officials for higher work “‘ should be ascer- 
tained as early as possible in their careers,”’ and that 
means should be “‘ devised of bringing under the notice 
of heads of departments when filling vacancies in the 
administrative class the claims of the more capable 
officers of the clerical classes.”” Whether these words 
are to remain words or to result in action will largely 
depend on the initiative of the new Treasury Section. 

The main disadvantage of Government employment 
as a whole has been in the past the enormous proportion 
in it of the soul-killing work of monotonous copying, 
filling up forms, hunting for documents, ete. The 
Royal Commission recommends that “a systematic 
effort should be made to decrease the volume of such 
work wherever possible by a freer use of labour-saving 
contrivances of all kinds.’”’ But labour-saving con- 
trivances do not introduce themselves. They must be 
discovered and tested, and their use must be enforced 
by patient assiduity upon a number of slow-witted 
routineers. 

Again and again throughout the Report and in the 
“reservations ’’ of groups of the Commissioners one finds 
other suggestions which anyone who has had inside 
experience will recognise as being valuable or valueless 
according to the spirit and the personality of those who 
will deal with them. Such are the proposals for the 
systematic transfer of officials from one department to 
another ; the co-operation of the Board of Education, 
the Civil Service Commissioners, and the Treasury in 
securing that “‘ the State as Educator” should help and 
be helped by “‘the State as Employer”’ ; the regularisation 
of the methods of appointment of professional and 
technical officers ; and the relation of the “ administra- 
tive class ’’ to the whole body of general and professional 
directing work in the service. Each point presents an 
opportunity for that master-art of government, the 
use of intellectual initiative for the creation of such 
administrative machinery as shall produce in its turn 
further intellectual initiative. But where is the original 
initiative to come from? The Prime Minister has no 
department. Mr. Lloyd George has plenty of other 
matters to think about, and the Treasury officials only 
ask to be let alone. The subject is too technical for the 
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general reader, and will soon be dropped by the news- 
papers. 

Meanwhile the ordinary Member of Parliament com- 
plains that he has nothing to do, and the I.L.P. con- 
demns the absorption of all power by the Cabinet. 
Could not the “ private Member” at least deal with 
this question? It is not necessary that the Cabinet 
should be asked to set up the machinery of a “ Select 
Committee,” or that the collector of material should 
begin again. The Report of the Royal Commission is 
there; its recommendations at any rate make an excellent 
starting point, they do not require legislation, and all 
that is needed is that they should be carried out with 
vigour. Important reforms in the British Constitution 
have resulted in the past from the growth of bodies as 
informal as the meetings of a few private Members of the 
House of Commons which I suggest. The Cabinet itself 
was, indeed, originally such a body. 

Or if the claims of the smoking-room and the Terrace, 
of the interminable talk and letter-writing which fill 
the working days of a Member of Parliament, make my 
suggestion impossible, perhaps Mrs. Humphry Ward's 
Council of Women and Men may take it up, and thereby 
go one step towards the fulfilment of her dream of a 
time when by mere moral seriousness they will rule the 
United Kingdom without the need either of elections or 
constituents. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE 


INDIA OFFICE 
‘e) July 31st last Lord Crewe, in the House of Lords, 


announced his intention, as Secretary of State for 

India, of introducing reforms in the constitution 

and methods of his Council at Westminster. He referred 
to the Parliamentary debates in 1858, when it was settled 
that the full responsibility of the Secretary of State to 
Parliament should remain intact, and that the Council 
should be purely advisory, devoting its time to matters of 
policy and questions of first-class interest. These con- 
stitutional arrangements are to stand fast. But he declared 
that in practice the methods of conducting business at the 
India Office were “‘ intolerably cumbrous and dilatory ” : 
legislation would be necessary in order to carry out the 
required reforms ; he would bring in a Bill for this purpose 
in the coming session; and he would “ welcome any 
criticism or any fresh ideas that might be brought forward.” 
All who wish well to India must feel grateful to Lord 
Crewe for thus giving to the Indian public an opportunity 
of placing before him, and before Parliament, their views 
regarding the constitution and methods of the India Office 
in London, which is the ultimate seat of power. The 
Secretary of State in Council occupies the place of the 
Great Mogul, as the arbiter of Indian destinies ; and, what- 
ever his political creed, he has, on the whole, been regarded in 
India as a friend. But this feeling does not at all extend 
to his statutory councillors, who represent official influences ; 
who have habitually resisted all enquiry into grievances ; 
and who are regarded as the most formidable opponents 
to Indian aspirations. So hostile is the feeling in India 
that there has been a constant cry that the Council in its 
present form should be abolished altogether. But Lord 
Crewe has stated that abolition is not contemplated. What 
therefore the friends of India have now to do, is to make 
full use of the opportunity offered to them, and show how 


the Council, instead of working mischief, may be made the 
instrument of great benefit to India and to this country. 

I will presently state the views put forward by the Indian 
national organisations. But, before doing so, it will be 
useful to recall the principles laid down in Parliament 
regarding the personnel of the India Council, and consider 
how, under modern conditions, suitable Councillors may be 
obtained as advisers of the Secretary of State. 

Referring to the debates (above noted) in 1858, which 
show the view held by the great party leaders when the 
India Council was first constituted, we find that the selection 
of the Council personnel was the chief matter for considera- 
tion. Lord Palmerston, who introduced Government of 
India Bill No. 1, after stating that “ the proposed Council 
must be a Council of advice, not a Council of control,’’ 
proceeded to lay down the principle upon which (to use his 
own phrase) a sensible man would select his advisers, saying 
that the Government “* would wish to be advised by those 
most competent to give advice, and so far from choosing 
those most likely to be subservient and flexible, they 
would no doubt deem it their duty as well as their interest 
to select those who, by their knowledge, experience, talent, 
and capacity were most certain to prove useful assistants 
in the management of Indian affairs.’ Similarly, Lord 
John Russell favoured “ everything that can be done to 
preserve an independent character to the Council.”” And 
the same view was taken by Mr. Disraeli, who declared 
that the two great requisites for the Councillors were in- 
dependence and knowledge. To these declarations Sir 
Charles Wood added, as the guiding principle, that “ if 
we are to govern India it must be for the benefit of the 
natives of that country”; and this predicates yet another 
qualification—viz., that the Councillors should be men 
prepared to make the welfare of India their first con- 
sideration. 

It appears therefore that, according to the originators 
of the Council, the essential qualifications for Councillors 
are, devotion to Indian interests, knowledge of Indian 
affairs, and independence. Accepting this proposition as 
reasonable, what, under the circumstances of the present 
day, are the practical steps to be taken, in order to secure 
the services of persons possessing these qualifications ? 

There seem to be three classes from which Councillors 
may advantageously be drawn: (a) leaders of independent 
Indian public opinion; (b) experienced Anglo-Indian ad- 
ministrators; and (c) men unconnected with Indian 
administration, who have made their mark in English public 
life. Let us consider the qualifications of each of these 
classes. 

As regards devotion to Indian interests, it stands to 
reason that this sentiment will ordinarily exist among 
the Indians themselves, and that its best exponents will be 
found among (a), those Indian leaders who are most trusted 
by the people. Also, as to special knowledge of Indian 
matters, we may assume that Indians are the persons best 
acquainted with their own affairs: their knowledge is at 
first hand; and, as wearers of the administrative shoe, 
they alone can speak with certainty as to where it pinches. 
The remaining qualification, that of independence, could be 
secured in the case of Indians, by adopting the plan advocated 
by Indian reformers, and approved in the Minority Report 
of Lord Welby’s Commission, under which names would 
be recommended by the non-official members of the Legis- 
lative Councils in India. 

The whole-hearted devotion to India which is natural to 
the patriotic Indian, cannot be expected from (b), Anglo- 
Indian administrators as a class, their professional interests, 
as a privileged body enjoying a monopoly of place and power, 
being in many ways antagonistic to Indian interests and 
B 
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aspirations. At the same time it may rightfully be claimed 
that the best type of British officers, civil and military, 
have in the past made the welfare of India their first con- 
sideration. As regards knowledge of Indian affairs they are 
competent as advisers, so far as the official machinery is 
concerned. But they are foreigners, with an imperfect 
knowledge of the languages; and, owing to the excessive 
amount of desk-work in which they are entangled, they seem 
in later years to have lost touch with the masses of the people. 

By means of Mr. Fox’s Bill of 1784, Edmund Burke 
desired to give the control exercised in England over Indian 
affairs to (c) a class of trusted public men, with ripe expe- 
rience in Parliament, in the professions, and in business. 
The presence of such men, unconnected with the Indian 
administration, and trained in the wholesome atmosphere 
of British public life, is essential in the Council, to act as 
mediators between the independent Indian representatives 
and the Anglo-Indian nominees, giving the support of their 
vote to the side which shows the best knowledge of the 
facts, and which appeals most effectively to accepted 
principles of justice and fair play. 

Such being the sources from which information and 
guidance may be obtained, how should the Secretary of 
State proceed in selecting “ those who, by their knowledge, 
experience, talent, and capacity, are most certain to prove 
useful assistants in the management of Indian affairs ” ? 
Owing to the exigencies of Party Government, the Secretary 
of State for India seldom has personal experience of Indian 
affairs. How is he to deal successfully with what Lord 
Morley has called “the enormous weight, complexity, 
delicacy, and hazards” of our obligations to India? At 
a distance of 6,000 miles he is directly responsible for the 
well-being of a population exceeding 250 millions: a task 
of extreme difficulty under any circumstances; without 
the goodwill and co-operation of the Indian people, it is an 
impossible one. As a boy, when we were living in Italy, 
I remember well the unhappy position of Austrian rule in 
Lombardy and Venetia. The Austrian administration was 
benevolent and efficient. But the Italians would have 
none of it. The most friendly official overtures were repulsed. 
If in the Piazza of Venice an Austrian officer entered a café, 
every Italian rose and departed, and never came there again. 
It was a case of passive resistance, and a national boycott ; 
and we know what was the inevitable end. Happily for 
us in India the Sibyl’s books have not yet been burnt. A 
wise and patient people, the heirs of an ancient civilisation, 
are willing cordially to co-operate with us, in working for 
peace and progress, and promoting “ the safety, honour, 
and welfare of His Majesty and his dominions.” 

The two great national organisations which voice Indian 
sentiment and aspirations, are the Indian National Congress 
and the All India Moslem League. Founded in 1885, the 
Congress has persistently shown its desire to co-operate 
with the Government, placing year by year before the 
Viceroy and the Secretary of State a series of resolutions 
showing, in loyal and moderate terms, what are the needs 
and grievances of the people, and how they can best be dealt 
with in practice. The Congress has now been joined in 
its action by the Moslem League, and these organisations, 
representing the two great communities of India, are 
working together in harmony for the general good. At the 
sessions held last Christmas, at Kurrachee and Agra, both 
assemblies have responded to Lord Crewe’s invitation, and 
submitted their views regarding India Office reform, appoint- 
ing delegates to proceed to England and place their case 
before the Secretary of State and Parliament. I would 
specially ask attention to the reasoned statement on the 
subject in the address of the Hon. Nawab Syed Mahomed, 
a Mahomedan nobleman of the highest rank, and member of 





————_ 


the Viceroy’s Council, who was President of the Congress, 
Quoting the pronouncement of Mr. Disraeli as Prime Minister 
and of Lord Stanley, who was responsible for the Act of 
1858, he shows that it was their desire to introduce the 
representative element into the composition of the India 
Council, and they expressed their regret that the unsettled 
condition of the country (the Mutiny of 1857 was then 
barely suppressed) did not admit of a representation of the 
people of India itself. Lord Stanley explained that they 
were willing to introduce the elective principle “ if it were 
only possible to find a fitting and satisfactory constitu- 
ency. 

On this question of a constituency the Hon. Nawab 
points out that, under the reforms of Lord Morley and 
Lord Minto, the difficulty of providing an electorate has 
ceased to exist. The non-official members of the Pro- 
vincial Councils in India have proved a perfectly satisfactory 
electorate in each province to return the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people to the Imperial Council ; and there 
is no reason why the Government should not avail themselves 
of these electorates, as forming a proper constituency for 
returning Members to the India Council in London. Accord- 
ingly the Congress strongly urges on the Secretary of State 
that not less than one-third of that Council should consist 
of Indians elected by the non-official members of the several 
Legislative Councils in India. 

Looking to the special qualifications, as advisers of 
experienced Indians, and the importance of the Secretary 
of State understanding the Indian point of view, it appears 
that this claim is a very moderate one. The Indian share 
in the Council might well extend to one-half. In any ease, 
India expects that the Liberal statesmen of 1914 will not 
allow themselves to fall behind the Conservative statesmen 
of 1858, in recognising the need of adequate Indian repre- 
sentation. In perusing the debates of those past times, 
one is struck by the earnestness with which all parties in 
the House of Commons showed their interest in the welfare 
of India ; Lord Palmerston declaring that all the improve- 
ments claimed by the East India Company had in reality 
been “the result of pressure on the Indian administration 
by debates in Parliament and discussions in the public press.” 
Let us hope that the Parliament and the Press of the new 
century will show no less zeal in fulfilling their duty towards 
the people of India. 

W. WEDDERBURN. 


ON COINCIDENCES 


MOST amazing story of coincidences was told 
recently in the Westminster Gazette. During the 

Boer war four soldiers who had not previously 

known each other met by chance on the eve of some 
big action, and the meeting turned out so pleasantly 
that one of the men who had a bad two-shilling piece in 
his pocket broke it into four bits, and gave each of those 
present a quarter as a watch-chain memento of the 
evening. Immediately afterwards they separated, and 
none of them met any of the others till a few evenings 
ago, when a dinner was given in honour of somebody or 
other in Birmingham. All four men happened to be 
friends of the guest of the evening, and all of them ap- 
peared at the dinner. They recognised each other 
easily we are told, because each of them was wearing his 
quarter-florin on his watch-chain. Life is, of course, a 
series of coincidences, but we never cease to be surprised 
as cach new one happens, and nothing can destroy their 
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recurring freshness. 'We may make mathematical calcu- 
lations showing that there is only a millionth chance 
that such and such a thing will happen, but, even if it 
only happens once in a million times, it seems to us as 
marvellous as a comet. We cannot get accustomed to 
the pattern of Nature, which repeats itself as daringly as 
the pattern in a wall-paper. Our fathers recognised 
this pattern, and saw in it the weird craftsmanship of 
destiny. We who believe in iron law, which surely 
implies a most rigid pattern, are by a curious want of 
logic sceptics, and we treat each new emergence of the 
pattern as a remarkable exception to scientific rule. 
We cannot believe that Nature arranged howlings of 
dogs and disasters in the stars to accompany the death 
of a Cesar or a Napoleon. Everything that we can call 
dramatic in Nature we put down to chance coincidence. 
Superstitious people confront us with instance upon 
instance of the succession of omen and event, and we 
label these exception No. 1, exception No. 2, and so 
forth, and go cheerfully on our way. They tell us, for 
example, that, some time before Laud’s trial and execu- 
tion, he found his portrait fallen on to the floor, and 
predicted disaster; and they ask us to admit that this 
was more than a coincidence, especially as they have a 
hundred similar stories to tell of other men. They relate 
how the stumble of a horse proved as fatal an omen for 
Mungo Park as did the fall of a picture for Laud. One 
day before he departed on his last expedition to Africa 
his horse stumbled, and Sir Walter Scott, who was with 
him, said: “ I am afraid this is a bad omen.”” ‘“ Omens 
follow those who look to them,” replied the explorer, 
and set forth on the expedition from which he never 
returned. Luckily we have examples which suggest 
that Park and not Scott was right. Everyone knows 
the story of William the Conqueror’s fall as he landed on 
the shores of England, and how, in order to calm the 
superstitious alarms of his followers, he called on them 
to observe that he had taken possession of the country 
with both hands. In the very fact of doing so, of course 
he merely substituted one interpretation of an omen for 
another. But if omens are capable in this way of two 
opposite interpretations, we are on the direct road to 
scepticism about their significance, and so to a view that 
most events that appear to have been heralded by omens 
are mere affairs of coincidence. 

One remarkable coincidence of this kind came to our 
ears the other day. A friend of ours was suddenly dis- 
missed from his post with three months’ salary in his 
pocket. We happened to be discussing superstitions 
with him the same afternoon, when he said: “ It’s all 
very well, but only last week, when I was in the country, 
they happened to be telling fortunes by tea-leaves in 
the house where I was stopping; and one of them said 
to me: ‘ Old chap, there’s a big surprise in store for you, 
and I see a little money in the bottom of the cup.’ 
I shan’t let them know this has happened,” he added ; 
“as it might encourage them to be superstitious.” Cer- 
tainly, when such a coincidence happens in our own lives, 
it is difficult to believe that it is not a deliberate act 
on the part of Nature. Nature, we can see, does concern 
herself with the minutest cell or atom of our being; 
why not with these premonitory shadows of our deeds 
and sufferings ? Many coincidences, on the other hand, 





admit of a less fatalistic explanation. Everybody has 
noticed how one no sooner meets with a new name in 
a book than one comes on the same name in real life also 
for the first time. We had not read Mr. Forrest Reid’s 
novel, The Bracknels, a week when, on walking down a 
London avenue, the same name—“ The Bracknels ”’- 
stared at us from the name-plate of a gate. It is not 
easy, however, to conceive that destiny deliberately 
leads a human being into a suburban avenue to enjoy 
the humour of his surprise at so trivial a coincidence. 
It is a more natural conclusion that these names we 
begin to notice so livelily would still have remained un- 
observed, were it not that they had acquired a new sig- 
nificance for our eyes owing to something we had read 
or heard. After all, we can ride down the Strand on 
the top of a *bus for a month without consciously seeing 
a single name over a shop-window. But let one of these 
names only become real to us as the result of some acci- 
dent, and it leaps to our eyes like a scene in a play. It 
is merely that we now select this particular name for 
observation, and ignore the others. It is all due to our 
artistic craving for patterns. We are inclined at times 
to explain the evidence in favour of the Baconian theory 
of Shakespeare’s plays in this way. Certainly those 
cyphers, those coincidences of phrase and suggestion at 
such-and-such a line from the beginning or end of so 
many of the plays, those recurrences of hoggish pictures, 
are enough to shake the balance of anyone who cannot 
himself go forward with a study of the whole evidence. 
But, as we proceed with an examination of the coinci- 
dences, we find that many of them are coincidences only 
for the credulous. It seems a strange coincidence that 
Shakespeare and Bacon should so often make use of the 
same metaphors and words. But it seems strange only 
till we discover that plenty of other pre-Shakespearean 
and Elizabethan writers made use of them as well. Much 
of the Baconian theory, indeed, is built, not upon coinci- 
dence, but upon pseudo-coincidence. The fact that 
Shakespeare died on the same day of the month—or 
almost on the same day—as that on which he was born 
is a more interesting coincidence than any that occurs 
within the field of Baconianism. 

Much the same may be said of the coincidences 
discovered by those who have, at one time or another, 
counted the letters (with their Greek values) in the names 
of Napoleon and Gladstone and other leaders of men 
and found that they were equal to 666, the fatal number 
of the Antichrist. In nearly every case the name has 
been distorted in its transliteration into Greek in such 
a way as to make the coincidence no coincidence at all. 
On the other hand, there are some exceedingly interest- 
ing coincidences in figures, which have been recorded by 
various writers on credulity and superstition. French 
history since the middle of the eighteenth century can 
almost be written as a series of figure-mongers’ 
coincidences. It began with Louis XVI., who came to 
the Throne in 1774. By adding the sum of the ciphers 
in this figure to the figure itself—1774 +1+7+7+4 
—the arithmetical diviners point out that you get 
1793, the year of the King’s death. Similarly, the 
beginning of the French Revolution foretold the end of 
the Revolutionary period with Napoleon’s fall, for if you 
add up 1789 + 1+ 7 + 8 + 9 you get 1814, the year 
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of Elba. Louis Philippe’s accession-date, 1830, gives 
searcely less remarkable results. If you add to it the 
figures in 1773, the date of his birth—1830 + 1 + 7 
+7 + 8—you get 1848, the date of his fall and flight. 
It is the same if you add to his accession-date the figures 
in 1809, the date of his marriage. Here again 1830 + 1 
+8 + 0 + 9 results in 1848. And, if you turn to his 
Queen, you find that the figures in her birth-date, 1782, 
bear the same fatal message: 1830 1+7+8+2 
once more mount up to the ominous figure. The arith- 
meticians (whose works are recorded in Mr. Sharper 
Knowlson’s Origins of Popular Superstitions) have 
unearthed similar significances in the dates of Napo- 
leon III. They add the figure 1852—the date of his in- 
auguration as Emperor—to the ciphers of 1808, his birth- 
date—1852 +1 +8 +0 + 8—and arrive in this way at 
the fatal date, 1869, when the Empire came to an end. 
Empress Eugénie was born in 1826 and married in 1853. 
Add the ciphers in these dates to 1852—1852 + 1 + 8 
+5+8+4+1+8 +2 + 6—and the predestined date, 
1869, once more appears. But there is no need to go on 
with these quaint sums. We have quoted enough to 
suggest the intricate and subtle patterns which the 
ingenious can discover everywhere in Nature. 

Nature, assuredly, has provided us with coincidences 
so lavishly that we may well go about in amazement. 
Even the fiction of Mr. William Le Queux is not quite so 
abundant in strange coincidences as the life of the most 
ordinary man you could see reading a halfpenny news- 
paper. It is only in literature, indeed, that coincidences 
seem unnatural. Sophocles has been blamed for making 
a tragedy out of a man who unwittingly slew his father 
and afterwards unwittingly married his mother. It is 
incredible as fiction ; but we imagine that real life could 
give us as startling a coincidence even as that. Each of 
us is, to use Sir Thomas Browne’s phrase, Africa and its 
prodigies. We tread a miraculous earth which is all 
mirrors and echoes, hints and symbols and correspon- 
dences. Each deed we do may, for all we know, be 
echoed and mirrored in Nature in a thousand places, even 
before we do it, and we can imagine it possible that even 
the shape of a man’s fate may be scattered over the 
palm of his hand. We are sceptics on the subject, and 
we see what a door is opened to charlatanry if we admit 
the presence of too many meanings in the world about us. 
But we are not ready to deride the notion that there 
may be some undiscovered law underlying many of the 
strange coincidences which occur. True, if someone con- 
tended that a mysterious sort of gravitation was working 
steadily through the years to bring those four soldiers 
together again at the Birmingham dinner, we should be 
anxious to hear his proofs. But we are willing to listen 
patiently to almost any theory on the subject. No 
theory could be half so sensational as life itself. 


PROBLEMS OF THE AMERICAN 
SOCIALIST PARTY 


HERE was a time in the memory of most American 
Socialists when the psychology of the Appeal to 
Reason was the dominant psychology of the 

That psychology—compounded 


American Socialist Party. 





of cocksure self-righteousness, reason without vision, and 
vituperation without facts—is still very powerful ; and wil] 
be so for years to come. It is a peculiar and inevitable 
by-product of American conditions. And especially was it 
a natural reaction, on any consciously revolutionary section 
of the people, against the period of tooth and claw which 
accompanied the growth to power of the great trusts. In this 
period, which came to a head, roughly speaking, between 1885 
and 1905, when municipal government almost without excep- 
tion was administered by gangs of corrupt hoodlums, when 
legislators and judges up to Washington itself were looked 
upon by every decent American with the most naive and 
cynical contempt, there arose that vast citadel of law- 
less wealth, alike the creature and the master of the political 
corruption of a nation. The very magnitude of this corrup- 
tion, backed by its matchless organisation, created among 
Socialists a psychology of hysterical and wordy righteous- 
ness, a sort of inflammation of the conscience. They pointed 
out the stench of the obvious evil and they transformed it 
overnight by quotations from Marx. They roused the 
people, they built up the party ; they had initiative, courage, 
loyalty, and an eloquence suited to the times. But in all 
their agitating and educating and in all their general collec- 
tive intention they never really took hold of the evil with 
both hands. 

The day has come in America now, however, of a Socialism 
which must begin to “‘ take hold of ” the national evils for 
which it pretends to offer the only permanent solution. 
With the growth of the past few years has come not merely 
the empty prestige of a rising national vote, but real responsi- 
bilities, real emergencies of power on which the party has 
got to make a finite and permanent choice before the eyes 
of the American nation. This is a new atmosphere for the 
American Socialist movement. How vitally different it is 
from the old appears in the three main problems which 
confront the party at the moment: the problem of municipal 
Socialism, the problem of the I.W.W., and the problem of 
organisation. 

The problem of municipal Socialism in America corre- 
sponds to the problem of Parliamentary Socialism in England. 
That is, it offers at the present moment the most vital and 
obvious test of the value of political action. 

The problem of the Industrial Workers of the World is a 
problem far wider than the limits of this still elementary 
organisation. It is the problem of the attitude of the 
Socialist Party toward strikes, toward trade unionism, 
toward sabotage and syndicalism, toward the great army of 
unorganised, unskilled labour to which the I.W.W. have 
called attention for the first time—in short, it is the problem 
which arises from an intelligent recognition of the fact 
that the transition from the capitalist to the Socialist regime 
has an industrial as well as a political side. Above all, it 
hinges on the demand made on the Socialist party in America 
to fit industrial unionism and all similar vital and natural 
developments of the old craft unionism into a place of their 
own in the Socialist scheme. 

Organisation, though progressing rapidly in the ambitious 
American movement, is the third crucial problem of the 
party to-day. The wasted activities of the old agitating 
days are still apparent in the glaring inconsistency which 
allows a handful of newspapers and publishing houses run 
for private profit to dominate the Press and book propaganda 
of the movement. Until a dozen such essential fields of 
activity are brought under the effective control of the rank 
and file, organisation in the American Socialist party will 
not have reached anything like solidarity. 

It is in the field of municipal Socialism, as we have said, 
that American Socialists are facing the clearest test of the 
value of political action—that is, in local politics. English 
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readers must remember that the relative interest taken in 
Parliamentary and local politics in England is no criterion 
by which to judge politics in America. The doings of 
Congress are treated by American Socialists with contempt 
not merely because there is at present no Socialist repre- 
sentation there, but because State and municipal issues 
joom larger and more constantly in the American political 
mind. Every mayor is a little president, every city council 
is a little parliament, and the pressure of public opinion 
under which they are elected and watched in office and out 
has no counterpart in England save in the suspense-charged 
atmosphere which the average Englishman feels (or is in- 
structed to feel) to surround the House of Commons. In 
America, the undefined residue of power goes not to the central 
but to the local authority, and with it goes a considerable 
amount of public power and responsibility. When the 
Socialists control a city in America, therefore, they find ready 
to their portion a very respectable amount of home rule and 
clear local autonomy within which to work out their mandate. 
Thus it is that in the minds cf many American Socialists 
the movement for the social control of the necessities of life 
may well get its first solid grip in these municipal vantage 
grounds. Here is the vortex of public political interest, 
here are capitalist strongholds already attacked by reform 
and substantially democratised for effective public control, 
here political powers can be solidly won which no superior 
authority can usurp or set aside. And here, most obvious 
of all, practical tests of strength have already been made 
repeatedly which give real encouragement for the future 
solidarity of such a movement, based on municipal control 
spreading outward and winning its way by one careful step 
after another toward the conquest of the nation. 

Following this line of reasoning, the American Socialist 
movement has entered municipal politics with all the energy 
at its command, and the results, as witnessed by votes and 
ballot-box victories, have been nothing if not substantial. 
Fifty Socialist mayors, upwards of 300 councilmen and 
alderman, and 1,100 other municipal officers are at the 
present moment trying to reconcile the concrete problems of 
municipal politics with the ultimate demands of a varyingly 
emphatic Socialist mandate. In a dozen big industrial 
centres of America, in Milwaukee, the home of the brewing 
industry ; in Schenectady, one of America’s capitals in the 
electric industry ; in Reading and Newcastle, in the centre 
of the Pennsylvania coalfield; and in Butte, the heart of 
the great copper deposits of Montana, a Socialist administra- 
tion has achieved the conquest of municipal power. Some 
have lost it before a capitalist fusion, but none has yet failed 
to get more votes in the second election than in the first. 
Milwaukee is the classic example, electing Socialist Mayor 
Seidel with 27,000 votes in 1910, and turning him out with 
30,000 to his credit in 1912. He will have faced the voters 
once more before this article is printed, and whether he wins 
or loses on April 7 against all the other parties fused against 
him, a solidly advancing vote will surely proclaim that 
municipal Socialism is making genuine headway in Milwaukee. 
What is this municipal Socialism and what has it done ? 
You will find the answer in the Milwaukee campaign. 
“ Public ownership of public utilities *°—that is the definition 
of policy at the head of Mr. Seidel’s ballot. And in the 
electioneering propaganda that appears day by day in the 
Socialist Milwaukee Leader you may see it often: ‘“ Public 
ownership of public utilities—that is municipal Socialism.” 
. It is in this definition, and in the state of mind underlying 
it, that the crux of the whole question arises. It attracts 
non-Socialist voters, and, honest as the Milwaukee Socialists 
are, it is meant to attract non-Socialist voters under the 
impression that Socialism is something less than it is. 
Public ownership to the average citizen means that the city 


will make money on public utilities and with this money 
reduce the taxes. The Milwaukee Socialists coddle this 
belief. ‘“‘ When we were elected,” they say, “ you had a cash 
deficit of $216,000; when we left, you had a surplus of 
$400,000. We may have raised your taxes a little, but the 
present mayor raised them more.” A mandate on these 
principles and on this psychology is not a Socialist mandate. 
The question then arises—do the Socialists do right or wrong 
in seeking and accepting office under such conditions ? 
But on this question the Milwaukee issue is not exactly 
pertinent. Milwaukee, for all its apparent reformism, is a 
city divided on bitterly class-conscious lines. A handsome 
proportion of the Socialist voters (in contrast to the 16 per 
cent. of the national vote) are working-class members of a 
compact local party, supporting their own daily paper, 
agitating, distributing literature and maintaining a solidarity 
as intelligent and irresistible politically as that of the 
German movement from which so many of its members 
have come. 

The justification of municipal Socialist politics would 
come more convincingly from Schenectady, a city whose 
Socialist movement is much more typically American than 
that of Milwaukee. And it is in Schenectady that you 
strike the full confusion on these essential issues which at 
present plagues American Socialism. Mayor Lunn, a 
popular Socialist minister, had two years of governing 
Schenectady on a mandate partly personal, partly reformist, 
and only partly Socialist. He got more votes on his defeat 
than on his victory, which was a handsome showing after 
what he had had to go through. 
showed that Schenectady, and every similar American city, 
was entirely unripe for Socialism, and that necessary compro- 
mise, at present at any rate, raised questions to which no 


For his expt riences 


Socialist has any answer. To satisfy the sentiment of 
undigested reform which elected him, and which held on to 
him while in office, Mayor Lunn had to conduct “ crusades 
against vice,”’ cut down taxes, select non-Socialists for most 
of the city’s most responsible positions, and repudiate 
altogether the “* advisory control ” the local Socialist branch 
claimed to possess over his activities and appointments. 
It was a superb muddle all through, and at the end of it the 
mayor’s executive secretary (a strong Socialist) wrote, after 
handing in his resignation, “* If political action is to mean 
what it means in Schenectady, then we who believe in 
political action haven’t a leg to stand on.” 

But things are not really so bad as that in the movement 
for municipal Socialism as a whole, and the dose of reality 
given to the movement in Schenectady is a very present 
favour from the hand of experience. The trouble is that 
the American movement is full of people who reflect the 
psychology inimitably expressed by Mr. H. G. Wells: “ For 
Gawd’s sake, let’s stop talking, and do something!” A long 
path of education and experience must still be trod before 
things can be done even in municipal Socialism. In efficient, 
Germanised Milwaukee I heard the admission from Socialists 
over and over again, “‘ We haven’t got the men, even yet.” 
The National office has an Information Bureau which does 
little else but keep distracted mayors on the straight path 
of municipal efficiency. But there is no bureau, and there 
never can be one, which will be able to advise an administra- 
tion how to be Socialist and non-Socialist at the same time. 
The practical distinction is simple. Vote-catching municipal 
Socialism means public utilities to reduce bourgeois taxes. 
Real municipal Socialism means public utilities to serve the 
people regardless of the rich taxpayers. The blunt aim of a 


Socialist mayor should be to spend money for the poor and 
get it out of the rich. At least, that is consistent with the 
real aims of Socialism. If one doesn’t like it, one isn’t a 
Socialist, that is all. But these little distinctions must be 
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made clear before elections if voting is ever to be a serious 
test of the Socialist conquest of American cities. 

To delve again into this bag of problems—what is the 
Socialist mayor’s responsibility to the movement ? In one 
Ohio city a Socialist branch expelled the mayor, a Socialist, 
from its membership on the ground that he was appointing 
non-Socialists to office. It was discovered later that the 
branch had forty-seven members. No one can blame that 
mayor unless he believes a branch of forty-seven Socialists 
has the right so to water down its programme that a non- 
Socialist town shall vote it into office. The dilemma is 
complete. 

The situation is now being complicated by the steadily 
lessening home rule of the American city in “ red ” districts. 
Milwaukee especially has lost some of its vital rights to the 
State legislature : police, local judges, even some features of 
the municipal budget are handled now from above, out of 
the reach of the red tide. This interference will certainly 
increase tenfold under another Socialist administration. 

Socialists have still to look forward to a time when the 
real and genuine issues for which they stand shall have 
become ripe in the public mind. The tide of votes which is 
sweeping toward municipal Socialism in America is a 
sign of the approach of that maturity. But it is only one 
omen in only one field of endeavour ; and, even in this field, 
to regard it as a firm achievement is the essential peril of 
politics. It is a very substantial encouragement, but an 
opportunity which Socialists must use rather as a shield 
than a sword. G. L. H. 


STUDIES IN COLLECTIVISM 
I].—SURPLUS ASSETS. 


N the United Kingdom people are more accustomed 
to Municipal than to State collectivism, and they 
are so used to the idea of the community being 

burdened with an enormous debt that it might surprise 
many of them to know that several countries, measured 
by a commercial standard, are most successful trading 
concerns, having a large surplus of reproductive assets 
over indebtedness. In fact, it is possible in this connec- 
tion to divide the countries of the world into two sections 
—namely, first-class countries, such as Sweden, Denmark, 
Hungary, Roumania, Germany, and Australia, having a 
large balance of surplus assets over liabilities, and second- 
class countries, such as Greece, Portugal, and the United 
Kingdom, which have a considerable deficiency of State 
assets as compared with State indebtedness. 

The public debt of Sweden amounts to over 
£32,000,000, interest on which requires about £1,300,000. 
The latter amount is largely exceeded by the revenue 
from the State’s productive enterprises, railways, posts, 
telegraphs, waterfalls, and domains, which in the Budget 
for 1913 is estimated at £2,009,000 as compared with 
£1,830,000 in the previous Budget. Sweden possesses 
enormous water power, and this is mainly the property 
of the State, which expends large sums in harnessing it 
in order to provide power for industrial purposes. The 
finances of this country are conducted on unusually 
sound principles: it is a maxim of sound finance never 
to employ borrowed capital for anything but productive 
purposes, and the whole of the Swedish national debt is, 
in fact, sunk in productive undertakings. A _ little 
while ago a statement was circulated to the effect that 
Sweden intended to increase its indebtedness for the 
purpose of adding to its armaments, but the Govern- 
ment indignantly and at once repudiated the idea that 


it would think of raising loans for an unproductive 
purpose. 

The French Budget for the three years 1911-1913 
gives an average revenue from State monopolies and 
industries of over 41 million pounds, or nearly one- 
quarter of the total Budget. The French national debt, 
which amounts to about £1,400,000,000, is the heaviest 
yet incurred by any nation; but it does not seem to be 
generally known in this country that, by the automatic 
redemption of debentures and capital stock, the French 
railways will all fall to the State between 1950 and 1960, 
without costing the nation a centime, except for provi- 
sion for the purchase of rolling stock. France will then 
possess assets far in excess of her entire national debt. 
In Japan, after leaving out the railways, which have a 
special Budget of their own, Government monopolies 
(tobacco, salt, and camphor) produce 13 millions 
out of 48 millions—about one-third of the total net 
revenue. 

In the case of Denmark the country’s debt amounts 
to about £18,000,000, whilst its reproductive assets 
exceed £39,000,000, the State railways alone being valued 
at fifteen millions. The Prussian Budget is a revelation 
of State trading, for out of a total net annual revenue of 
£40,000,000 exactly 19} millions represent the net profits 
of State undertakings. Lands, forests, vineyards, water- 
ing-places, provide 4} millions; the State bank and 
lottery 1 million ; coal, salt, and iron mines and works and 
amber monopoly 1 million; railways 114 millions, while 
dividends on shares in banks and coal companies account 
for another million. 

When the Roumanian Government the other day gave 
the British investor the opportunity of subscribing to 
its 44 per cent. loan, it informed him that its productive 
assets comprised the railways of the country, State 
monopolies of salt, tobacco, and certain other manufac- 
tures, and State domains, fisheries and forests, harbours, 
docks and warehouses, and that the net revenue derived 
during the year 1911-1912 from these productive 
assets amounted to just under 5 million pounds, or over 
6? per cent. per annum on the whole funded debt of the 
country, including the newly issued loan. Australia, 
out of a total debt of 250 million pounds, has spent over 
240 millions on reproductive undertakings, which are 
now worth very much more. The Hungarian Budget 
shows a surplus of productive assets over indebtedness 
of 32 million pounds, real estate figuring for no less than 
200 million pounds. The State assets of Prussia are 
worth at least 400 million pounds more than the amount 
of her total indebtedness. 

It is, of course, difficult to value some State assets, for 
even if one does so by capitalising the profits on the 
basis of 20 or 25 years’ purchase, it has to be borne in 
mind that it is within the power of the State to make the 
profits of many of its undertakings large or small just as 
it wishes. For example, if we take the profit of the 
British Post Office as 6 millions per annum and capitalise 
this on a 4 per cent. basis, we have an asset ol 
£150,000,000. If, however, the Post Office were worked 
on the principle of receipts just balancing expenditure, 
this method of estimation would give it no value at all. 
Accepting this valuation, however, and applying it also 
to the Crown lands and the value of the nation’s holding 
of Suez Canal shares, we arrive at a total of about 
£173,000,000 as the value of our national assets, against 
a national indebtedness of some £750,000,000, leaving 
deficiency of £577,000,000. However little the British 
people has gone in for investment as a nation, it has 
certainly speculated most successfully, for its holding of 
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Suez Canal shares, which originally cost 4 millions, has 
now a market value of over 35 millions. 

If we come to cities, it would be easy to fill pages of 
this journal with examples of huge surpluses of assets 
over liabilities, and in this respect several British cities, 
such as Manchester, Liverpool, and Glasgow, can stand 
comparison with some of the best examples in other 
countries. There is one institution, however, which is 
not as common in this country as it should be, and this 
is the Endowment or ‘‘Common Good” fund. I 
believe that Glasgow is the only city in the United 
Kingdom which has such a fund, and that it originated 
in some property which was bequeathed to the Corpora- 
tion, to which additions have been made from time to 
time out of tramway and other revenues. 

New Zealand has set aside 9 million acres of land as 
an endowment for education and old-age pensions, 
70 per cent. of the proceeds being devoted to education; 
but the most remarkable case known to me is that of 
Freiburg (not to be confounded with Fribourg in 
Switzerland), a charming town in the Grand Duchy of 
Baden, sometimes termed the capital of the Black 
Forest, and having a population of 83,000. This city 
has an endowment fund known as the Beurbarung, 
which can perhaps best be translated as Reclamation 
Scheme. It dates from as far back as 1790, in which 
year the city was represented politically by twelve 
guilds, and to these were handed over 556 morgen of 
waste land for the purpose of being made arable. Many 
political changes have since supervened, and the proper- 
ties of the Beurbarung now belong to the city. The idea 
of the founders was to establish a sort of provident 
society in which careful people could place their savings 
in order to provide for a rainy day, the funds being 
applied to the bringing under cultivation of waste land 
in the environs of the city. As time progressed, how- 
ever, the activities of the Beurbarung were extended ; 
in 1811 a Loan Institute and in 1826 a Savings Bank were 
founded, and at the present time it owns 71 dwelling- 
houses and public buildings, valued at over £100,000, 
and about 680 acres of cultivated land, meadow land, and 
gardens, the value of the whole having been conserva- 
tively estimated at from £550,000 to £600,000. The 
public buildings referred to above consist of a Festival 
Hall, a theatre, and another building used for exhibitions, 
and swimming baths. The dwelling-houses are let at 
low rentals to workmen and others of humble circum- 
stances, and to widows. There is accommodation for 
222 families, and the rentals received total about 
£3,000 per annum. Although, as already stated, the 
properties of the Beurbarung belong to the city, its 
finances are kept entirely distinct, and the revenue is 
applied rather to affording relief to the citizens and 
widows of citizens entitled thereto, and to the support of 
enterprises for the common good, than to general pur- 
poses of the city. Thus the Festival Hall is available 
for concerts, balls, exhibitions, etc., at very low prices, 
especially if required for educational or charitable 
purposes. The city itself, and military and students’ 
associations, the schools and the recognised charitable 
institutions, have the use of the hall free. The revenue 
from the Festival Hall during the year 1908 amounted 
to £552 against an expenditure (upkeep, insurance, etc.) 
of £531. The extent to which the city of Freiburg 
has benefited, both directly and indirectly, from its 
Beurbarung is very great. To the solution of the housing 
problem it contributes in no small degree by the pro- 
vision of cheap land and the advancement of funds for 
building purposes. 





It would be a good thing if British cities, instead of 
distributing most of their trading profits in the shape of 
relief to the rates (Liverpool has just taken £100,000 
out of its tramway profits for this purpose), were to build 
up “ Common Good ” funds of this description. If they 
were to do this for some years and were wisely to expend 
the revenue from such invested funds, they would soon 
almost be worth living in. 

Emit Davies. 


THE BARRIER OF ACCENT 


HE professional interpreters of the drama have 
done their best and worst with Pygmalion. 
A few of the more discerning of them were 
caught by its psychological interest, but the rest seem 
to have been chiefly concerned to discuss the terrific 
portent of the use almost for the first time on the 
English stage of that most familiar of English vocables, 
the universal adjective (in this case, as it happens, an 
adverb). The thesis around which the play is written, 
however, seems to us a matter more worthy of attention. 
It is an old and favourite one of Mr. Shaw’s, formu- 
lated by him so long ago as 1901, when the preface to 
Captain Brassbound’s Conversion was published. “* The 
difference between a flower girl and a duchess,” says Eliza, 
‘** is not how she behaves, but how she is treated”; and, 
adds Professor Higgins, the flower girl may rely upon 
getting the treatment naturally accorded to the duchess 
if she will have the sense and perseverance to learn the 
duchess’s talk. It is this idea, presumably, which one 
critic (and in G.B.S.’s old paper, too) describes as 
‘* quite adorably silly.” And yet we all know perfectly 
well that it enshrines a subtle and perfectly accurate 
piece of social criticism. . 
England has always consisted of two nations. 
former days the great division may have been made 
by birth or money or privilege ; to-day it is something 
different. We are divided mainly by speech and 
accent. The people in power have a way of speaking the 
mother tongue which the others cannot compass. It 
may not be altogether a better way, though in some 
respects it manifestly is. It may go with affectation or 
slovenliness, with stupid slang or an impotent vocabu- 
lary. The important thing is that it is different, and 
that the difference corresponds with a social difference. 
Eliza Doolittle is shrewd enough to know that Higgins’s 
business is to teach her not to talk grammar, but to 
talk like a lady. We are here very close to a main root 
of British snobbery, to the fact that in most of the 
essentials England is the least democratic country in 
the world. The translator of Pygmalion into Swedish 
confessed himself beaten by his task because all Sweden 
speaks the same language. The success of the play in 
Germany was made possible by an ingenious use of the 
local dialect of the particular region in which it was 
being performed—a kind of you will note, 
very different from that between cockney and standard 


In 


contrast, 
English. In France, we may suppose, the comedy 
would be almost unintelligible, and its point would be 
lost upon the great majority of an American audience 
for the simple reason that those countries have a 
democracy of speech which we in England know nothing 


about. 
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The theme, as Mr. Shaw was one of the first to re- 
mark, is extraordinarily fruitful of discussion, and in 
this article only one or two aspects can be touched 
upon. Not the least significant is this, that the social 
gulf is not really made by regional variations of speech. 
A provincial accent is by no means the most serious 
handicap a rising man or woman has to carry. Northern 
or midland English, when tempered by a little contact 
with the south, is, as the Houses of Parliament have all 
along been proving, as good as the best for public life. 
A Joseph Cowen may on his first appearance in the 
Commons sound like a foreigner ; but in point of fact the 
majority of the greatest speakers have been men who 
spoke with something of the accent brought from 
their province. ‘The grave music of good Scots” 
has availed to carry scores of our northern conquerors 
into the Cabinet, and Sir Edward Carson is not the 
only adventurer from Ireland who has known the 
monetary and social value of a carefully preserved and 
intensified accent of Dublin or Cork. No, the real 
enemy is not provincial English, but the speech of 
Cockayne. It is the Thames-side pronunciation, accent, 
and intonation that makes the widest part of the gulf 
between the two nations of modern England. 

And look at what is happening throughout the 
country. The dialects will not survive another genera- 
tion of the elementary schools, and before another 
twenty years have gone by the dullest ear will be con- 
scious of an indescribable phonetic decay. The full 
northern vowel-sounds will have suffered innumerable 
changes. Professor Higgins will no longer be able to 
distinguish between Birmingham and the West Riding, 
let alone between the separate units of the Five Towns. 
The metropolis will have completed the conquest long 
since begun by the newspaper, the fashions, the theatre, 
and the cinematograph. The fluidity of the population, 
assisted most efficiently by the standardised school 
and the training colleges, will have brought about the 
cockneyisation of the provinces. They will all be more 
or less in the position of the Hebridean island which, 
a few years ago, had the exquisite speech and the 
imaginative heritage of its tiny population put at the 
mercy of a southern schoolmaster whose “ nime,” as 
Canon Horsley’s little girl would say, ‘“ was pline 
Jimes.” 

Now the important question, as Mr. Bernard Shaw 
has long been telling the English people and is now 
rubbing especially into the metropolitan middle classes, 
is: What are we going to do about it? The demo- 
cratisation of the language is an essential part of the 
democratisation of our social life; and we would agree 
emphatically with any Bellocian who should point 
out that the maintenance of a privileged speech for the 
classes is a powerful bulwark of the Servile State. Of 
course it is. England will be a semi-civilised country, 
under a feudal dominion, so long as the democracy 
allows itself to be dispossessed of this puissant portion 
of the national inheritance—the mastery of the common 
tongue. And the most distressing fact is that we are 


content still to ignore the enormous engine forged for 
this very purpose forty years ago—the elementary 


Spoken English has not yet begun to take its 
place in the curriculum; nevertheless, we have one 


school. 





quite striking illustration of the influence of the common 
school. Victorian England was very nearly an h-less 
land. A decade hence a dropped aspirate will be 
almost as rare in England as it always has been in 
Seotland or the United States. The simple fact of the 
matter is that what we have done haphazard for this one 
harassing consonant we can do for all, and—incredible 
though it seems to the multitude which guffaws nightly 
over Professor Higgins’s demonstration—for the vowels 


and the intonation as well. 
S. K. R. 


Correspondence 
THE NEEDS OF THE MOTHER 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Str,—The extent of infant mortality and the physical defects 
of school children are well known, but the country has yet to 
take account of the number of still-births, miscarriages, and the 
shocking amount of preventable suffering and ill-health among 
working-class mothers. We are only just beginning to realise 
that to secure healthy children attention should in the first place 
be paid to the mother before, at, and after child-birth. The 
home conditions under which working women have to perform 
their maternal functions—the everyday life of the child-bearing 
woman—create the problem we have to face. 

What this life is is best described in the words of the women 
themselves, and I give below a few of the 200 private letters I 
have received during the last few weeks from the members of 
the Women’s Co-operative Guild. The writers belong to the 
intelligent and self-respecting class of co-operators, and their 
circumstances are therefore not those of the most ignorant and 
poor. Yet the tragic loss of health and vigour described in these 
letters is a grave indictment against a state of society which 
allows the lives of its mothers to be so sacrificed. 


“‘T am afraid many mothers, like myself, will find it almost 
impossible to explain our sufferings. I have had _ twelve 
children and four miscarriages. During pregnancy we do not 
all suffer alike, but to me it was nine months of misery. But 
I had to work all the time. My husband’s wages were only 
£1 a week, and he had to lose all wet weather. With my 
fourth child he was out of work twelve weeks in the bitter 
winter. I worked as dressmaker with a machine nearly night 
and day, and when the baby was brought into the world with 
instruments, I nearly lost my life, and could not be moved for 
nearly a fortnight. Before my ninth son was born, I was 
working at a lady’s house when near my confinement, and in 
putting down a carpet I hurt myself very much, and was 
very ill until my baby was born, and then he was born a cripple, 
would always have walked on his ankles with the soles of his 
feet together. But I used to take him to the hospital for a long 
time, and he is able to get his own living now. So you will see 
it takes all energy and hope and joy out of a woman’s life 
when they have to work the whole time through no fault of 
their own or their husbands, but just to keep the home 
together.” 


“IT can safely say, that had there been a Centre to which I 
could have gone before my first boy was born, I should have 
been saved the terrible torture I suffered both before and after 
confinement. I was very ignorant before marriage, and went 
away among strangers, and when I became pregnant, I did 
not like to say anything to a strange doctor, and I had no 
lady friends whom I felt I could confide in. So I went about 
with an ulcerated stomach, sick after every attempt to take 
food, and when my baby came, I nearly lost my life. He was 
also very delicate for five years after birth, wholly due, I am 
convinced, to the state I was in whilst pregnant. With the 
other two boys, I have always had to get about too soon. 
The month I have always had to have a woman in the house, 
during which time I have been absolutely helpless, being 4 
terrific expense. The doctor has ordered me to lie down for 
two hours each day, but that is absolutely impossible for a 
working man’s wife when she has two or three children around 
her, meals to provide, and the washing and cleaning, etc., to 
do in the home. I speak from my own experience, and I 
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know that there are thousands of women who are a million 
times worse off than I am, for I have the best husband in the 
world, but his nor any other working man’s wages won’t pay 
for help in the home at a cost of at least 12s. a week and food.” 


‘**T seem to have had a very hard time all through. Well, 
my first baby was born when my husband was working just 
about one or two days in a week at 3s. 4d. a day. My second 
baby was born sixteen months after, being still-born. My 
husband was out of work for three months then. I could 
not get what I ought to have. The doctor wanted to know if 
I had been in any trouble. My mother told him how long we 
had been out of work, and I had cried a good deal. The 
doctor said that would be the cause of my baby being dead. 
When I got better, I went to work (and to tell you the truth 
I have worked hard ever since). Twelve months after that I 
had another baby. I was very ill. When I got better, I took 
in plain sewing, then two years after I had another baby, but 
my husband was in better employment, earning 18s. per week, 
and I thought I was a lady, but it was not for long. My 
husband’s work finished, and we moved to D——, where I 
had fresh troubles, my next baby being dead born, and my 
next only lived five months. When I was laid up again we 
were very hard up. I had to let the young person who looked 
after me go before her time was up. After I paid her and my 
rent and coals, we had no dinner the Sunday, simply because 
we could not afford any. I always tried to get on and keep 
us all respectable, but it was hard work. I also managed to 
get the doctor paid before I wanted him again. 'Two-and-a-half 
years after I had another baby, and she has taken more to rear 
her than all the rest, she cannot go to school. She takes such 
a lot of fits, both night and day. My next baby was born 
about eighteen months after, and when she was five I had a 
very bad time with my tenth child. I was chloroformed, and 
the baby lived half an hour. I am sure you will be tired 
reading all my troubles, but I assure I had to work hard in my 
home and out of it to keep us all together. I used to buy 
extra every week, it did not matter how small, so that I could 
be better able to pay for someone to look after me. I have 
a good husband, and he helps me all he can. When we look 
back, we wonder however we have got along, but every cloud 
has a silver lining, and I am looking forward to see my children 
better provided than I have been.” 


* When my first baby was brought into the world, within 
a few days of my twenty-first birthday, after three days’ 
labour and agony, the baby was nearly dead. He lived a 
lovely boy, but a cripple for 9} months, admitted by the 
doctor to be through the long hours of labour. A strong 
point has always been mine that doctors do not give sufficient 
advice to young mothers. I had to go through the same 
suffering with my second child, born an epileptic, living three 
months. My next three girls are alive to-day, spared, I 
honestly believe, through my own experience, and the fact of 
having more humane doctors with instruments. If our 
scheme could be brought forward, what a help to know that a 
woman after a bad time could have a longer rest. Oh, the 
feeling of knowing that the nurse has gone, and you must 
wash and dress your own baby, whereas, if the mother could be 
helped, and the money could do this, how nice she would feel, 
as she could rest with her little one after having made it 
comfortable, by having some help with the housework.” 


“TI have had eleven children, two still-born and one mis- 
carriage. ... When I was pregnant I would have given 
anything to have had a good sleep during the day. I used to 
think it was idleness, and tried to shake it off, but I do not 
think so now, and would give every poor woman the rest she 
really needed.” 


“IT have had eight children, six of them when my husband 
was getting £1 a week. . . . I have had to nurse my other 
children with measles when my baby was only four days old. 
I could never employ a proper nurse.” 


I had one miscarriage at ten weeks, and my husband 
was out of work, so I did not have any doctor, but had to keep 
about and do the best I could, taking just what rest I could 
get. I was months and months getting strong again.” 

‘I think what caused my miscarriage was with having 
children so quickly, and having to work rather hard at the 
same time. I have had five children and three miscarriages.” 


The information in these letters of the number of still-births 
and miscarriages more than bears out the rough estimates which 
medical men have made. 


Out of 841 births, 38 children (45 per 


1,000) were still-born, while 22 (27 per 1,000) died within the 
first week of birth, or from injury at birth. The record of mis- 
carriages is even more serious, being 114 (119 per 1,000 births). 

It will be seen that poverty and lack of skilled medical advice 
and treatment are the two chief evils to be removed. Women’s 
own special non-wage-earning task must not be left entirely at 
the mercy of men’s low wages, unemployment, illness, or selfish- 
ness. The letters also bring out strikingly the desire for know- 
ledge. This can be best supplied by bringing individual advice 
and treatment within the reach of all. Teaching of hygiene is of 
little use unless the circumstances of child-birth are made favour- 
able.—Yours, etc. 

MARGARET LLEWELYN DAVIEs. 
11 Hampstead Square, 
April 21st. 


THE METHODS OF THE C.O.S. 
To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEesMAN. 


Sir,—Your contributor, C. M. L., in his interesting summary 
and defence of the Report published by the Liverpool Women’s 
Industrial Council on the Condition of Widows under the Poor 
Law tilts at inadequacy of relief and quotes with approval a 
passage which sets forth the evils which tend to arise from a 
lax administration. He is, however, careful to add, “* we certainly 
have no desire to see the methods of the Charity Organisation 
Society extended to the administration of outdoor relief.” 

Is not this a little gratuitous? ‘** Methods” is a nice vague 
term, and it is probable that there would be difference of opinion 
between him and the C.O.S. as to details, and certain that there 
would be on the general question of the reform of the Poor Law. 
His article, however, and, one gathers, the Report deal with the 
existing system, demanding adequate relief and thorough admin- 
istration. Here we stand shoulder to shoulder; in fact, the 
passage he quotes might well be an extract from a C.O.S. publica- 
tion. It is no doubt trying to find an ally in one whom one 
regards as an enemy. Was it perhaps a sudden realisation of an 
identity of aim, a horrid apprehension lest you, sir, might be 
approached by the C.O.S. with reference to a possible publica- 
tion by it of his article which prompted a disclaimer, which 
appears to have been hastily dragged in, and to bear no relation 
to the context or the facts. Is not such verbal dexterity, though 
applied to quite a different purpose, in some ways comparable 
with the pleasing old device of the orator who, wishing to dis- 
credit some one by means of irrelevant information, manages to 
get there by saying, ** I will be silent as to this man’s abominable 
cruelty, I will not harrow your ears by telling you that he beats 
his wife and half starves his miserable children, etc.”-—Yours, ete. 

J. W. B. H. 

April 21st. 


WOMEN WORKERS 
To the Editor of Tax NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In your review on *“* Women Workers in Seven Pro- 
fessions,” you say that short additions would complete the 
survey of the women’s professions, but in the opinion of the 
Executive Committee of the Fabian Women’s Group that is not 
the case. They are of opinion that there is material for at least 
one other volume of professional women in the series, though 
this will not be the next, which will deal with women in some 
industries. The Committee have, however, by no means lost 
sight of the fact that the survey of women’s professions is not 
yet completed.—Yours, ete. 

ELLEN SMITH 
31 Alfred Place, (Secretary). 
Tottenham Court Road, W.C. 
April 22nd. 


WOMEN IN RUSSIA 
To the Editor of Tuk New STaresMAn. 

Sir,—Dr. Sofia Gordon’s interesting article on the Women's 
Movement in Russia omits to mention a curious recent develop- 
ment, which illustrates the self-contradictory nature of Russian 
**movements.” It is that, while women are still debarred from 
taking the ordinary courses at men’s universities, they are now 
permitted to become professors at these very same institutions ! 
Thus, I gather, the Professors of History and Mathematics at 
Kiev—always a relatively progressive place in these matters 
are now women, who lecture to exclusively male audiences. 
Yours, ete. 

Juxtrus WEsT. 


April 22nd. 
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Miscellany 
ENDYMION 


ARLY this week Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton wrote 
to the Times a letter concerning Keats in which he 
protested against the current and almost universal 

undervaluation of Endymion. Quoting words of his own 
previously written, he observes that “the conventional 
talk about the futility of Endymion has come down to us 
from the unfair criticisms of Keats’s own time. It is full 
of poetry. When it descends into prattle, which it some- 
times assuredly does, it is always the prattle of a baby 
Olympian.” Even men who cannot quite swallow the 
contention of another correspondent that Endymion con- 
tains an exalted ethical system may welcome this protest. 
For whenever Keats is mentioned in a company people— 
often people who state that they have been unable to read 
the poem—are to be heard declaring Endymion to be 
almost worthless. 

What are the charges commonly made against this 
poem? The general charge is that, owing to the faults of 
its construction, it is dull to the point of being unreadable. 
People will frequently talk of the poem as though the only 
part of it worth preserving were the Song of the Indian 
Maid, which has passages admittedly almost equal to 
Keats’s greatest work ; and the contrast with Hyperion is 
frequently pointed as though to imply that one poem was 
written by a Jekyll and the other by a Hyde. The 
other charges are that the rhythm is monotonous, the 
language too luscious, the influence of the Cockney Hunt 
too strong, and forcing to suit the rhyme too frequent : 
that the poem, in fact, is a heterogeneous mass of crudities, 
interesting only because it is faintly iridescent with the 
light of the genius that later revealed itself. All these 
charges have some foundation, but not enough to affect 
Endymion’s position as one of the finest long poems in 
the language. 

That the general construction is bad and that some of 
the long digressions are confusing may be admitted at 
once. Those people who read long poems for “ the story ”’ 
must certainly have a tedious time with Endymion. Not 
that Keats is alone in respect of his inability to keep the 
story going and the characters interesting. Homer (especi- 
ally Pope’s Homer) sometimes nods; Milton sometimes 
drowses; Spenser occasionally goes to sleep; and the 
Wordsworth of the Excursion frequently snores like a Dutch 
sailor. There is not a long poem in the language which 
presents the perfect form of a good lyric, and there are 
few in which the narrative proceeds as cleanly, and the 
characters are delineated as clearly, as they often are even 
in inferior prose romances. Spenser, whose Faerie Queene 
is a most bewildering maze to tread, was a bad master of 
architectonics for Keats, and the structure of Endymion is 
as loose as it could be. The “ story ” scareely moves at all. 
The introduction is confusing ; the goddess is vaguely con- 
ceived, and we forget her between her rare appearances ; 
Endymion is a shadow, and his experiences are so hazily 
described that one is often at a loss to know whether he 
is awake or dreaming ; and every person who appears, be it 
the Indian Maid or Glaucus, is responsible for an involved 
digression. There is, in fact, no “ story ”’ in the usual sense 
of the word ; we knew before we started that Endymion was 
beloved by Diana, and we know little more of their relations 
when we end, in spite of all the peregrinations through 
caves and waters, in dells, jasmine bowers, and boats. 

The details, again, are sometimes weak, though the style 
as a whole is nothing like so immature and weak in taste as 
some people pretend. There are redundancies such as the 


older Keats might not have committed. There is a striking 
one in the Second Book, where Endymion ceases speaking 
in the cavern : 

Thus ending loudly, as he would o’erleap 

His destiny, alert he stood: but when 

Obstinate silence came heavily again 

Feeling about for its old couch of space 

And airy cradle. 


Here a fine piece of imaginative description is crippled 
by its feebly tautologous termination. The poet intrudes 
England and his own personality too much into the work, 
and shows a juvenile proclivity for interrupting his tale 
with exclamations like 


Muse of my native land, am I inspired ? 


Here and there more discretion might have been used in the 
language. The word which jarred on many who read the 
song recently published in the Times reappears here : 
My Indian bliss! 
My river-lily bud ! one human kiss ! 
One sigh of real breath—one gentle squeeze. 


Objection to this may be a matter for difference of 
opinion, as may the picture of the moonbeams relieving the 
tedium of the “ poor patient oyster,” but no one could 
find beauty in Endymion’s address to the goddess’s lips : 


Those lips, O slippery blisses. 


Such a faux pas as this is, however, very exceptional. 
And though laboured and ungainly phrases like 

Hereat Peona, in their silver source 

Shut her pure sorrow-drops with glad exclaim 
may be found if one looks for them, they are not numerous, 
Its defects of outline Endymion shares with many great 
poems ; its defects of detail are far less numerous than seems 
usually supposed. 

Over against its faults must be set merits which would 
have ensured its immortality had its author never written 
anything else. However long the digressions, there is 
something to be said for wandering from the strait and 
narrow path if one’s feet are always led into pleasant 
places. The poem is one long procession of inex- 
haustibly varied beauties, of music, of image, and of phrase. 
You have only to read the first page of it to realise that here 
was a poet who was handling the couplet as it had not been 
handled for generations. That the summery undulations 
of the rhythm should in places become soporific was in- 
evitable, but Keats’s mastery over it rarely fails. That the 
reader is sometimes cloyed and glutted with the richness and 
profusion of the imagery may be true ; but the fault involved 
is a fault of the right sort, and the sumptuousness of the 
poem is spontaneous, and not arduously accumulated. 
The vocabulary is almost Shakespearean in its resource ; 
and every page is starred with passages of exquisitely 
accurate expression and enchanting sound. So interwoven 
are many of them with their context that, pulled out by the 
roots, they lose something of their strength and radiance ; 
but there are also many isolated phrases, such as 

Old ocean rolls a lengthen’d wave to the shore 

Down whose green back the short-lived foam, all hoar, 

Burst gradual, with a wayward indolence 
which would show, did nothing else exist to show, whence 
the descriptive poets who came after Keats obtained their 
method. The passages here quoted are mostly not excep- 
tional ; they are a few out of hundreds, and none of them 
comes from the much-anthologied Song : 

It seemed he flew, the way so easy was ; 

And like a new-born spirit did he pass 

Through the green evening quiet in the sun 

O’er many a heath, through many a woodland dun, 
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Through buried paths, where sieepy twilight dreams 
The summer time away. One track unseams 

A wooded cleft, and, far away, the blue 

Of ocean fades upon him ; then anew, 

He sinks adown a solitary glen, 

Where there was never sound of mortal men, 
Saving, perhaps, some snow-light cadences 

Melting to silence, when upon the breeze 

Some holy bark let forth an anthem sweet, 

To cheer itself to Delphi. 


Forth from a rugged arch, in the dusk below, 
Came mother Cybele ! alone—alone— 

In sombre chariot ; dark foldings thrown 
About her majesty, and front death-pale, 
With turrets crown'’d. Four maned lions hale 
The sluggish wheels ; solemn their toothed maws, 
Their surly eyes brow-hidden, heavy paws 
Uplifted drowsily, and nervy tails 

Cowering their tawny brushes. Silent sails 
This shadowy queen athwart, and faints away 
In another gloomy arch. 


Hist ! when the airy stress 
Of music’s kiss impregnates the free winds, 
And with a sympathetic touch unbinds 
A£olian magic from their lucid wombs : 
Then old songs waken from enclouded tombs, 
Old ditties sigh above their father’s grave ; 
Ghosts of melodious prophesyings rave 
Round every spot where trod Apollo's foot ; 
Bronze clarions awake, and faintly bruit, 
Where long ago a giant battle was ; 
And, from the turf, a lullaby doth pass 
In every place where infant Orpheus slept. 


This still alarm, 
This sleepy music, forced him walk tiptoe, 
For it came more softly than the east could blow 
Arion’s music to the Atlantic isles ; 
Or than the west, made jealous by the smiles 
Of throned Apollo, could breathe back the life 
To seas Ionian or Tyrian. 


In these and scores of other passages of Endymion all 
Keats’s gifts are displayed, from the highest gift of intense 
imagination to the minor technical faculty of using decora- 
tive proper names with Miltonic power. 

There is little appeal to the religious sense in man. Keats 
had, when he wrote it, a limited conception of the text 
with which he began it; and in Endymion the old myths 
appeal to him rather by virtue of their picturesqueness 
than because of their spiritual significance. Had he lived 
he might have become a philosophical poet, but the im- 
mortals of Endymion are merely mortals indued with 
immortality, and it contains little sign of inward strife. 
Anything a man says, provided it is sincerely said, can be 
traced back to something fundamental in him, but the poet 
of Endymion was not much concerned with the nature and 
destiny of man or his relations with the universe. He was 
preoccupied with the beauty of the material world, the 
pathos of love, youth, and age. On these he spent artistic 
powers, already almost ripe, unequalled in his century. 
But though Endymion may not be conspicuous for profundity 
of thought, it contains in abundance every other attribute 
of supreme poetry. No part of the poem is equal to the 
opening of Hyperion or the most consummate passages of 
the Odes; and for coherence of narration and “ human 
interest ” it cannot hope to vic with Out with the Lifeboat 
or Christmas Day in the Workhouse. Keats himself spoke 
of it as rather “ an endeavour than a thing accomplished,” 
and “‘a poor prologue to what, if I live, I humbly hope to 
do.” But how else, if he spoke of it at all, could he speak of 
it? Slightly inexperienced, but marvellously written, it 
remains a great poem, which will be read, as it has been 
read, by every person who is fit to read poctry at all. 

J. C. SQurre. 





ON THE MOUNTAIN 
HEN from this mighty mountain's top, 
My wandering eyes go forth, 
Trees look like bonnets, fields like flags, 
In all those miles of earth ; 
I see afar big towns look now 
Like flocks of sheep washed white ; 
And villages—their straggling lambs— 
May never meet my sight. 


Windows—no more than drops of dew— 
Are sparkling in the green : 
The sun in heaven seems small indeed, 
To light so vast a scene ; 
A mighty stretch of earth, like this, 
Doth make me shut my eyes ; 
For when I look I fear to see 
Its sudden fall or rise. W. H. Davies. 


THE ESCAPE 
I. 


LBERT HIGGS was beleaguered by all the cireum- 
stances of his life. He even found a word for his 
condition. “I’m beset,” he thought, as he 

travelled home in a third-class compartment of the North 
London Railway, six a side. 

The discovery brought him a momentary relief. Since 
four o’clock in the afternoon, more than two hours before 
he had left the office, he had been increasingly harassed by 
the necessity to find some word for his condition. The 
trouble and strain of it came between him and his work. 
As he almost automatically copied figures into the ledger, 
some part of his mind had been wearily, perpetually engaged 
in a hopeless struggle to find this word. He had visualised 
it quite distinctly as an enormously active beetle that 
traversed complicated figures with a horrid vivacity. If only 
he could have held it still, for one moment. . . . And, now, 
he had it. It was no longer a bectle—although the resem- 
blance was quite obvious—but a plain line of black sans- 
serif capitals : BESET. 

He knew that he was in for another attack of influenza. 
That knowledge was the latest ally to join the beleaguering 
forces. Some men in Albert Higgs’s position might have 
raised the siege, have laid down their arms and meekly 
submitted to the inevitable. Higgs was not that sort of 
man. He meant to flap impotent hands in the face of Fate 
until he was too weak to lift his arms; after that he would 
put his tongue out. 

For ten years he had been braced to the struggle, and 
resistance had become a habit with him. 

Nothing had ever gone right. He was the most con- 
scientious worker in the office, but other clerks had been 
promoted over his head. The manager was always finding 
fault with him for being so slow. Perhaps he was slow. He 
liked to be absolutely certain about every detail connected 
with his work. 

Then he was the only tenant in Golden Oak Road who 
appeared to have trouble with his landlord. He liked a 
house to be sound, and he was at considerable pains to see 
that defects did not go too far before they were remedied. 
He often wished that he had never taken No. 69. It was 
without doubt the worst house in the road, and an altogether 
disproportionate amount of his spare time was occupied in 
looking after it. 
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Worst of all, his marriage could hardly be counted a success 
—Emily was a good wife in many ways, but she was so 
abominably careless about vital details. She could not 
realise the importance of method and accuracy either in 
housework or cooking. He was always being forced to 
remonstrate with her, but she never improved. 

And all these worries seemed to be steadily accumulating. 
He never had a moment now that was not filled by the 
necessity to counter some new difficulty. He was in no way 
daunted ; he had no intention of relaxing his immense fight 
with adverse circumstances for a single instant, but he felt 
that it was very hard that he of all men should have been 
thus singled out for perpetual persecution. . . . 

“Tve got a temperature,”’ he announced, as his wife came 
out of the kitchen to meet him. 

“ Then you’d better get off to bed at once,” she said, with 
her usual disregard of the practicalities. 

** How can I get off to bed ?”’ he asked patiently. ‘ You 
know there’s that pipe in the kitchen to be seen to, and the 
loose board in the spare bedroom, and I’m going round to 
vatch the landlord if I can. Being a Jew, he’s sure to be in 
on a Friday night.” 

“ Oh, them things can wait !”’ Emily said. 

** You'd let the house fall down if you had your way,” he 
replied without temper. 

“No fear of that yet awhile,” she said, with a laugh. 
“Now, you get off to your bed, and I'll make you some nice 
hot gruel.” 

“ ve got those things to see to first,” replied Albert Higgs. 

But even as he was struggling to investigate an imaginary 
leakage in the waste-pipe of the kitchen sink, his influenza 
that had seemed so much better as he was on his way home 
began to attack him again. He had forgotten his splendid 
key-word, and there was the beetle come back, gyrating in 
the flicker of the candle-end he was holding. 

His wife found him squatting on the floor. 
candle-end from him and helped him to his feet. 
cheerful, but very determined. 


She took the 
She was 


> she said, “* or 


** Now, my lord, you come along with me,’ 
I'll be having you on me hands next.” 

He did not resist her then. He was intent on renaming 
the beetle, and everything else had temporarily lost im- 
portance. But when he had eaten the hot grucl his wife 
brought him, he remembered the word. 

“I’m beset, Emily,” he said. 

“You won’t be in the morning,” she replicd foolishly. 
“You have a good sleep, and you'll be as right as rain by 
to-morrow.” 

He shook his head. “ I’ve always been besct,”’ he said. 

** It'll wear off,’’ she said, and left him before he could find 
a suitable reply. 

For a time he tried against his will to turn “ beset ” into 
“ bested,”’ but some letter evaded him, and then “* bedstead ”’ 
presented itself as a still more worrying alternative. 

“It’s no good lying here,” said Albert Higgs aloud to the 
spaces of the room. “I'd better get up and see to that sink 
—it’s got to be done some time.” 


Il. 


He got up at once, but his feet would not touch the floor. 
At first this intriguing phenomenon was decidedly exaspe- 
rating, but little by little a great calm settled upon him. 

He found that he was suspended over the bed regarding 
the image of a man who lay on his back and stared fixedly 


up at the ceiling. He was not an attractive person, this 


interloper who had settled himself into Albert Higgs’s bed. 
He had a look of bigoted obstinacy, as if he had sect himself 
some perfectly futile task and meant to go through with it, 


no matter who suffered in the performance. He was a 
small, rather weedy man, Higgs noticed, with high cheek- 
bones and a narrow forehead ; he was getting bald too, and 
had a little scrubby moustache. Higgs found him almost 
repulsive, and moved up a few yards to get away from him. 

From his new position he could see the whole of No. 69 
Golden Oak Road—not only the front of the house, but the 
four walls, the roof, and the interior of every room—one 
comprehensible fragment of building. The sight of it, 
thus separated and complete, interested him for a time. He 
saw that it was ugly and badly built, that it could not hold 
together for many years; but even as he fiercely criticised 
it the house became fused with all the other houses in the 
saw the long line of them as an indivisible 
whole. They were all alike, all equally ugly and with the 
same defects, and little figures moved about them, some 
satisfied and careless, others anxiously attempting useless 
repairs. 

Then his sight of the road became merged into a vision 
of the district of Gospel Oak, which lay below him in strong 
relief, as if he saw it from a high roof. He could look down 
into the channels of the streets, pricked out from the general 
gloom by the regular points of their little rows of lamps. 
And thousands of tiny figures swarmed in the streets and in 
the houses, all apparently precisely alike, moving hither and 
thither, tracing some indefinable pattern on a background 
which continually increased in area so that the black spaces 
of Hampstead Heath were becoming included in his vision, 
and the glare of Camden Town High Street. 

Presently he was able to locate Oxford Strect and Picca- 
dilly Cireus, the outlined threaded darkness of the parks, 
and the wide curves of the river; but the great spread of 
London was rapidly falling to a mere discoloration on a 
shallow saucer tipped by the hills of Buckinghamshire and 
Surrey. ... 

And the saucer was losing its concavity as it steadily grew 
in extent, slowly flattening, even reversing itself so that it 
was faintly convex. Round the edges of it a paler darkness 
crept, indenting the blackness of the land, outlining a section 
of the irregular, but curiously familiar shape of the map of 
England. The wedge-shaped strip of the English Channel 
swam up until a silhouette of the French coast pushed into 
the horizon; the German Ocean encroached and spread to 
the right, Scotland and Ircland curved down in the vague 
distance, dwindling before the invasion of the Atlantic. The 
panorama filled the ficld of vision like a dark sky that was 
turning itself slowly inside out, becoming continually more 
convex as it receded. And in the East a white full moon 
rose over Europe, and the edge of the sun showed a brilliant 
scimitar on the verge of the Atlantic. . . 

The immense convexity of the earth was flattening again, 
and the vast bulk of it no longer filled the universe. The 
sun and moon seemed to be drawing apart, and the moon 
was no longer full—an irregular clipping had gone from its 
upper edge as if a piece of it had been jagged away by 
Titanic pliers. The earth itself was in its last quarter, a 
gigantic crescent stretching across two-thirds of the are of 
the heavens, the faintly moonlit mass of it showing as a 
gloomy circle against the blackness of space, pierced now by 
innumerable points of light, the steady brilliance of infini- 
tesimal stars. 

But as it fell into the depths of space the earth waned. 
The sun that had so miraculously risen was eclipsed behind 
its western edge, and the moon, grown to the apparent size 
of its primary, was rushing up to obscure in turn the whok 
For a time it loomed as an enormous 


road, and he 


width of the heavens. 
sphere, shutting out all sight of earth and stars, and then it, 
too, dwindled, became a void circle among the constellations 
of the Milky Way, and so vanished into the abyss. 
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The sun shone one brighter point among the myriads that 
enclosed the spirit of Albert Higgs. 


Ill. 


“ Well, you have had a sleep,” said the voice of Mrs. Higgs. 
“I tried to wake you an hour ago, but you were so heavy, 
I thought I’d better let you lie. Do you know what the time 
is ?—it’s past eight. And you'll be late at the office, unless 
you'd like me to send a telegram to say you're ill.” 

Higgs stared at her. He felt curiously peaceful and still. 

The morning sunlight lay across the foot of his bed. 

“Tm only just awake,” he remarked. 

“ Well, 1 can see that for myself,” said his wife. “ Only, 
as you’re so particular about little things, perhaps you'll 
just tell me whether you mean to go to the office to-day 
or not.” 

“ It isn’t of the least consequence,” replied Albert Higgs. 

J. D. BeresrorD. 


Art and Drama 
THE INTERNATIONAL 


FTER a week’s trifling with Nature in the recesses 
of Devonshire the realities of art appear to me 
sterner than ever they were, and my hand, that 

was nearly swallowed by a cow—dear creature !—and held 
nothing (excluding the most hospitable of cutlery), but wild 
flowers, birds’ eggs, and the contents of a neolithic village 
which I was fortunate enough to light upon when observing 
the vernal operations of husbandry, trembles to rehold a 
pen. But the indefatigable “ International ” Society is at 
it again, and, having skimmed the cream off the year’s out- 
put before the Academy has had time to open its doors, 
demands attention. 

Mr. Edmund Dulac has discovered a comic vein in his 
rich mine of art, and his four caricatures are full of charm 
as well as of significance. Mr. Laurence Binyon as Sharaku 
might have seen him is a gem of sympathetic caricature that 
may fairly be called a credit to all concerned, and Ri-Ré- 
Tsan-Dcha-Nhou a perfect apotheosis of a dual personality. 
Mr. Orpen, watching a New Star rising in his Sky, is a little 
naughtier, but without being at all actually mischievous. 
As it happens, it is not this particular star (Mr. Glyn Philpot), 
but another, Mr. Somerville, who has usurped Mr. Orpen’s 
firmament on the present occasion ; for whereas the former 
exhibits no portraits of personages whose names are to be 
found in Debrett, the latter has sent a selbstbildnis so entirely 
in the manner of the master that I must confess to having 
been deceived by it. How much more interesting it must be 
to paint a portrait of oneself, just as oneself appears to 
oneself in a glass, than to have to paint somebody else as 
deflected by the glass of fashion! I mean when the painter 
has the command over his art that Mr. Somerville shows 
himself to be possessed of. 

Mr. Philpot’s three exhibits, 4 Forsaken Goddess (simply 
a head, no shoulders); a bronze mask of a negro; and 
a lead figure of—well, I suppose it must be Nijinsky— 
seem all to have been born under the contemplative planet. 
They all betoken thought rather than action, and may be 
taken as indicating what are the occupations of a genius 
when not under the obligation of producing something for 
the public. In the lead figure we may sce the influence of 
the art and personality of one artist upon another in a 
different sphere—Nijinsky in lead, what a paradox! In the 
bronze head we sce Mr. Philpot working out the real facts 
that constitute the fascination of the most virile type of 
homo sapiens divested of all the sickly sentiment about race 





or morals or politics that has daubed the negro with tar or 
whitewash, as the case may be, until his real qualities have 
become practically unrecognisable. In the Forsaken 
Goddess a contrary process has been at work, and an old 
fragment of tinted marble has been invested, in terms of oil 
paint and canvas, with a sentiment which would perhaps 
exclude it from the portals of the British Museum, but at 
the same time raise it to the realms which are peopled with 
masterpieces. Its reception among the elect might be 
objected to on several too obvious grounds—too obvious, I 
mean, to be real. Tinted sculpture is as suscept in the eyes 
of virtue as tinted flesh, and the mouths that have swallowed 
whole camels from the Tadema menagerie will be ready 
enough after their meal to form the words “ decadent,”’ 
‘“* weak,” “ unclassical.”” Poor Goddess! She has indeed 
been forsaken by the Philistines. She is like the princess 
who had to do goose girl while her maid usurped her place, 
until the prince discovered her secret. Certainly she is not 
even yet in her rightful position; for after looking closely 
into the wonderful means by which she has been fashioned, 
it is only fair to her to stand away at such a distance as melts 
the blue of her eyes into that of the night sky behind her. 
She ought to be in the Large Gallery. Then in a still larger 
one ; for the more she is looked at the more beautiful she 
appears. 

M. Simon Bussy has bettered his black panther of last 
year with a cheetah posed against a background which 
appears to have been painted, for the most part, with 
Gunter’s strawberry ice. Paradoxically enough, the effect 
he has produced with this pigment is that of burning tropical 
heat ; and, to be quite serious, the picture is perfectly amazing 
in its realisation of the atmosphere. I have seen the 
rocks at Aden take almost this colour at sunset, but this is 
a fierce midday glow, intensified by the peculiarly vivid 
green of the vegetation in the foreground. If Constable’s 
landscapes made Fuseli reach for his umbrella, this one 
would certainly have fetched his coat and waistcoat off. 
His hat would as surely have been doffed to Mademoiselle 
Jane-Simone, a portrait in which M. Bussy shows himself 
more than sufficiently qualified to be trusted fearlessly in 
his bolder and less conventional flights. 

Mr. Strang’s Picnic is a decided improvement upon 
the two fantastic compositions with which he graced the 
last exhibition. Quite apart from the lifelike representation 
of his own face in the group, there is more in it of the real 
Strang, and more reality to support the brilliant colouring 
and design of the picture. Still, it is a rollicking frenzy 
rather than a serious picture, and it suffers accordingly by 
comparison with the really beautiful canvas by young 
Mr. Kennington called Costermongers, which is hung on 
the same wall, on the other side of the doorway. Coming 
on the top of his picture at the Institute called Coster 
Land, this larger composition quite establishes Mr. Ken- 
nington as one of the best painters who have appeared of 
late years. His colour is really marvellous; and in 
adopting something of the stiff and precise manner of the 
early Flemish painters—derived from their inheritance of 
the tradition of miniature painting in manuscripts—he 
scems to have succeeded far better as a “ Pre-Rubensite ”’ 
than any of the last generation did as Pre-Raphaelites. The 
secret of his success, if it can be called a secret, is that he 
appears to have studied the Flemish painters for their 
technique alone, and not with any spiritual conviction that 
modern painting was all wrong, and that he was going to 
put it all right by reverting to primitive ideas. His costers 
are real live people in modern clothes, his accessories real 
pieces of paper and pots and pans and other common 
objects of the lee-shore of a coster’s life—only he has com- 
posed them and coloured them as Van Eyck or Ouwater 
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would have done. Compared with the plum-coloured skirt 
of the woman, against a whitewashed wall, and the deep 
clear blue of the child’s frock, Mr. Strang’s joyous and 
skilful array of bright colour seems rather garish and empty. 
Mr. Strang’s composition, too, lacks the rhythm that is an 
essential of depicted motion. There is little, if anything, of 
Titian’s Bacchus, or Rubens’s Dioscuri in Mr. Strang’s 
figures, but there is something of the Arnolfinis in Mr. 
Kennington’s ; and however much easier it may be to hit 
a “‘ sitter,” there is not much point in letting off one’s gun 
at a skylark in the firmament unless one is tolerably sure 
of bringing it down. Mr. Ricketts has brought down 
Icarus (in the next room) with unerring aim. That is 
to say, he has chosen a dramatic moment for his shot 
did Titian and Rubens in the instances quoted—and has 
clothed his subject in a rhythm that carries both eye and 
mind far beyond the actual moment of representation. To 
suggest flight, it is not enough to paint a piece out of the 
shaft of an arrow, however carefully ; there must be the 
feathers at one end and the point at the other. In a picture 
of motion there must be something more than the actual 
appearance of the parties in motion at a given moment. 
There must be some suggestion of its course. 





as 





Another large group is Mr. Lambert’s incongruous assem- 
blage of Important People, brought together as skilfully 
and suggestively as to make a very attractive picture. 
Mr. Eric George is equally successful in a smaller way with 
a frank imitation of the earliest Quatrocentists—with a 
faint dash of Blake—called There is a Man-child born. 
These are in the Long Gallery, which on this occasion is even 
more interesting than the Large Room, and contains such 
excellent landscapes as those by Mr. Lamorna Birch, Mr. 
Fred Mayor, Mr. Henry Bishop, and Mr. Peppercorn. In 
the Corner Gallery, besides M. Bussy’s two pictures, are 
several gems. Mr. Ranken’s large flower-piece—the largest 
I have ever seen—is a triumph. Mr. Stephen Haweis’s 
pair, especially The Cane-thatched Cabins, are delightful 
fancies. Mr. Murray Smith’s little landscape up in the 
corner is unfairly skied, but is much too fine to escape notice. 
More conspicuous are Miss Laura Knight’s bold and clever 
The Model and Mr. Alexander Jamieson’s full-length portrait 
of a very charming woman in The Crimson Cloak. 

Returning to the Large Gallery, we have still to notice 
Mr. Rickett’s Parable of the Wise and Foolish Virgins, 
a similar but slightly more elaborate composition than that 
of the same subject which I noticed at the last exhibition. 
After the restless fever of his East and West Indian pictures 
last year, these cool, sweet landscapes are most refreshing, 
and to be told a parable (without chapter and verse out of a 
book with vermilion edges) in accents like these is sheer 
delight. The story of Icarus, which not even Ovid could 
make prosaic, Mr. Ricketts invests with the utmost beauty 
and pathos. How strange to realise, in the light of modern 
adventure, that perhaps it was not, after all, entirely 
fabulous ! 

RANDALL Davies. 


POTASH AND PERLMUTTER 


HE Melting Pot has been transferred from the 
Queen’s Theatre to the Comedy, and another 
Amcrican-Jewish play has taken its place, Potash 

and Perlmutter. It is described in the programme “ as one 
of the most original and clever comedies of recent times ” 

thank Heaven that is not true! It is, however, well acted ; 
Mr. Augustus Yorke as Potash and Mr. Robert Leonard 
as Perlmutter play their parts admirably, and they are 


well supported by the rest of the cast; but the only 
new feature the play possesses is that Jewish characters 
who have the gestures, speech, and appearance which 
in conventional comedy would mark them down as 
villains, or laughing-stocks, are treated sympathetically 
and turn out to have hearts of gold. Potash and Perl- 
mutter are, I understand, well-known characters to 
American readers, and any play with any snap in it con- 
structed round them was as certain of success over there 
as a play in England in which, say, Sherlock Holmes should 
figure. The fun arises out of the relation of Potash to 
Perlmutter and Perlmutter to Potash. They are partners 
in a wholesale drapery business, and though they are per- 
petually abusing each other and quarrelling, they are united 
by a tie of the strongest loyalty and affection. As Perl- 
mutter expresses it, speaking of Potash: “ I can roast him, 
that’s a partner’s privilege, but I won’t let anybody else 
do it.” Well, he is incessantly “roasting” him. The 
villain of the piece is a smart American lawyer who nearly 
succeeds in ruining the firm. The heroine is a girl who has 
a valuable talent for designing dresses. After exhibiting in 
the first act a notable power of getting the markct value of 
her services, she becomes devoted to the interests of the 
firm, and when their fortunes are at the lowest point accepts 
the hand of Perlmutter. Of course he cannot understand 
what “ she sees in him.” ‘ One more nocturne by Chopin,” 
and she confesses she would have given her heart to the 
young Russian Jew who is employed as clerk by the firm, 
but she recognises in Perlmutter “ a real man and a business 
man,” and she is touched by his devotion to Potash, who in 
his turn wins her affection by standing bail for the young 
musician when he was arrested on a false charge of having 
thrown a bomb in his native country. Potash, believing 
there is some legal flaw in the case for the prosecution and 
discovering that his daughter is in love with the youth, 
persuades him to break his bail and run to Canada. Hence 
the situation at the beginning of the third act, in which, 
the bail being forfeit, bankruptcy impends over the heads 
of Potash and Perlmutter. The situation is saved by a 
noble but “simple” multi-millionaire, Stuermann, who 
applies pressure to the Russian Government. In _ the 
second act some fun is got out of the partners mistaking a 
tout for the great man, and then, on discovering their 
mistake, treating the multi-millionaire as a commercial 
traveller. But the story as a whole is extraordinarily thin 
and silly. One would have thought that any man with the 
author’s great popularity and his evident gift for a certain 
erude kind of characterisation would have been able to 
think of some “ plot” less feebly unconvincing than that 
of this play. Still, the majority of the audience laughed 
deliriously at it all, and a long run is quite conceivably 
in store for it. What is interesting to the spectator who re- 
quires something more to amuse his imagination than the 
repeated bickerings of Potash and Perlmutter, and the kind 
of sentiment provided, is the sentimentality about moncy 
displayed in the play. “‘ There gocs one hundred million 
dollars in one package!” says one of the partners when 
they show the unassuming multi-millionaire out. The 
astonishment and admiration which Stuermann’s “ simple ” 
behaviour stirs in their hearts, and we are meant to share, 
would shock an English audience if the object of it were a 
duke. It would be refreshing to see over here an American 
comedy in which money was not treated with deep senti- 
mental respect. The Americans have plenty of admirable 
irreverence in their composition, but it seems to be inhibited 
where millionaires are concerned. 
ridiculous * ; that was a maxim of Napoleon’s, but isn’t it 
sometimes ? 


‘** Power is never 


DesMonD MacCartny. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


VERY curious chapter in the history of the Bacon- 
Shakespeare controversy closes with the death 
of Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence. Amid all the 

strange multitude of retired judges, lawyers, astrologers, and 
American ladies who have championed the cause of Lord 
Verulam there has been no figure more singular than that 
of this affluent old ex-M.P., who, after a lifetime spent in 
business, platform speaking and the study of modern 
mechanical improvements, suddenly plunged into the fight 
with unprecedented enthusiasm and methods of argument 
never equalled in their singularity. Setting out with the 
conviction that Shakespeare could not possibly have written 
the plays, and that Bacon was the only man who could have, 
Sir Edwin became so obsessed with the subject that he 
found proofs of his contention everywhere, and gradually 
came to the conclusion that Bacon wrote almost all the 
Elizabethan and Jacobean literature that is worth reading. 
We have heard of the devout mystic who sees “ every 
common bush afire with God”; to Sir Edwin Durning- 
Lawrence every common bush was afire with Bacon. His 
outlook being of this character, it is scarcely to be wondered 
at that his methods of reasoning and of research were most 
surprising. 
* * * 

Most people who read his pamphlet, The Shakespeare 
Myth, must have been astounded by the naiveté of some of 
the “‘ proofs’ there contained. The fact that Bacon was 
called Bacon—a name so easily interchangeable with pig, 
hog and rasher—was a great help; for where the appli- 
cation of ciphers did not obtain one word it might obtain 
another. Bacon, according to Sir Edwin, must have been 
at least as preoccupied with ensuring his identification by 
posterity as with the writing of good verse, for he would 
take great pains to work in such a word as “ hang-hog,” or 
to make three consecutive lines begin with words—such as 
Pompey, In and Got—out of the initials of which could be 
constructed the appellation “ pig.”” Everything was fish 
that came to Sir Edwin’s net, and he would by tortuous 
ratiocination get evidence from the most seemingly innocent 
contemporary English and foreign engravings. For there 
was a secret brotherhood at work carrying on the Baconian 
tradition, and the artist who gave the portrait of Shake- 
speare two left sleeves (the confirmation of this was, I 
think, obtained from the editor of the Tailor & Cutter) had 
a subtle and profound intention. Sir Edwin collected a 
very large library in connection with his work, and the 
study of it was his passion ; but, save industry, he had none 
of the qualifications for his task. 

* * * 

I myself obtained in a strange way an amusing insight 
into his looseness of procedure. He had been writing 
letters maintaining his thesis in a contemporary weckly. 
Wondering whether he could be hoaxed, I sent to the paper 
a letter over what might have seemed, to a man with any 
real detective faculty, the suspicious signature “ P. O. R. 
Ker.” In this letter I called Sir Edwin’s attention to a 
quotation (which I had myself invented and written in 
Elizabethanese) which I ascribed to one of the best-known 
works of Greene. My “ quotation” (I forget its wording, 
but it contained phrases about “* Shake-scene ” and “ the 
semblance of a hogg ”) made it perfectly clear that Shake- 
speare was merely Bacon’s dummy. Any man with the 
slightest qualifications for his work would have looked up 
Greene for reference—and would not have found it. Not 





so Sir Edwin. He wrote in at once (the editor, in order to 
spare his feelings, did not print the communication) to say 
that the fact that Mr. Ker’s important and convincing 
reference had been ignored by the Shakespeareans showed 
their utter incompetence. 


* * * 


But the most striking thing about him was his detestation 
of Shakespeare. There are people who hate Napoleon ; 
there are people who object to Torquemada; there are 
even people who feel a pronounced distaste for Nero. But 
never has anyone loathed and despised a dead man as the 
really mild and amiable Sir Edwin despised and loathed 
Shakespeare. No epithets were, he felt, too opprobrious 
for this rascal, who for three hundred years had cheated 
another man out of his due fame. He denied Shakespeare 
any virtue at all; he pointed out that there existed no 
proof that Shakespeare could even read ; and he habitually 
referred to him as the “ drunken, illiterate clown of Strat- 
ford,” “the sordid moneylender of Stratford,” and “ the 
mean, drunken, ignorant and absolutely unlettered rustic 
of Stratford.” So strong, indeed, were his feelings that 
when The Times says that, “ One cannot but feel that he 
was happy in not living to see the celebrations which the 
British Academy and other friends of literature are to hold 
in 1916, the third centenary of Shakespeare’s—not Bacon’s— 
death,” it is not making a weak and untimely jest, but 
stating the sober truth. 


* * * 


Who will now take on Sir Edwin’s mantle as the most 
conspicuous Baconian? Mr. George Greenwood is hors 
concours because, though an anti-Shakespearean, he has 
doubts about Bacon; and we have heard nothing lately 
about that romantic American doctor who a year or two ago 
began digging for evidence in the bed of the sylvan Wye. 
That another ardent combatant will soon appear is pretty 
certain ; in fact, there will probably be a continual suc- 
cession of such for all time unless—which is unlikely 
somebody discovers documentary proofs of Shakespeare's 
authorship so irrefutable that no one could dream of chal- 
lenging them. For the examination of a mystery—if you 
can persuade yourself that there is a mystery—is always 
fascinating, and the search for and application of ciphers and 
hidden meanings produces such entertaining results that it 
would be almost worth while becoming a Baconian for the 
fun of it. Almost, but not quite. 


* * * 


English people who go abroad are frequently astonished 
by the seriousness with which that great wit Oscar Wild 
is taken in France, Germany, and Russia. In France, I 
believe, the Wilde boom is declining, but it is still going 
strong in Germany, where Wilde’s more artificial and stilted 
books are regarded as masterpieces, especially that feebl 
play Salome, which is a bowel-less compound of Gautier 
and Macterlinck. The latest foreign book on the subject 
is by Ernst Bendz—The Influence of Pater and Matthex 
Arnold in the Prose-Writings of Oscar Wilde—and is pub- 
lished by Wettergren and Kerber of Gothenburg and H. 
Grevel of London. Extraordinary labour and care have 
been wasted on this book. There are pages and pages of 
analysis like this : “ Pater, too, seems to have had a kind of 
fancy for that word, also, for winding up sentences with an 
also. Just as Wilde does, he very frequently places always 
after the principal verb in a compound tense, or, when it 
modifies an adjective, immediately after it, as shown by the 


following examples.” It takes all sorts to make a world. 


SOLOMON LAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 
The Ragged-trousered Philanthropists. By Roserr Tres- 


SALL. Grant Richards. 6s. 
James. By W. Dane Bank. Sidgwick & Jackson. 6s. 
Barbara Lynn. By Emity Jenkinson. Arnold. 6s. 

It is with mixed feelings that one takes up a long novel to 
which is appended a note stating that it came “ from the 
pen of Robert Tressall, house-painter and sign-writer, who 
recorded his criticism of the present scheme of things, until, 
weary of the struggle, he slipped out of it.” One has visions 
of a book doctored by its editor ; or, at least, of a crude, unreal, 
and egotistical protest by one of those men who only arouse 
interest in the breasts of those comfortable folk whose 
attitude, resembling that of Dr. Johnson towards women 
preachers and dancing dogs, is one of wonder that a working- 
man should be able to write a book at all. But it does not 
take long to dissipate such fears as these. The direct style of 
the first pages convinces one at once that, whatever else one 
may expect in the book, there will be no remoteness from life. 
Without the slightest preliminary fuss we enter at once the 
circle of builders’ men whose lives the author presents. 
They are on a job and have just knocked off for dinner : 

Two pairs of steps laid sideways in front of the fire at a distance 
of about eight feet with a plank placed across, several upturned pails, 
and the drawers belonging to the dresser, formed the seating accom- 
modation. The floor was covered with all manner of débris, dust, 
dirt, fragments of old mortar and plaster. A sack of cement was 
leaning against one of the walls, and a bucket containing some stale 
whitewash stood in one corner. 

As each man came in he filled his cup, jam-jar, or condensed milk 
tin with tea from the steaming pail before sitting down. Most of 
them brought their food in little wicker baskets, which they held on 
their laps, or placed on the floor beside them. 

At first there was no attempt at conversation, and nothing was 
heard but the sounds of eating and drinking and the frizzling of the 
bloater which Easton, one of the painters, was toasting on the end of a 
pointed stick at the fire. 

“I don’t think much of this bloody tea,” suddenly remarked 
Sawkins, one of the labourers. 

* Well, it oughter be all right,” retorted Bert ; “ it’s bin bilin’ ever 
since ’arf past eleven.” 


It is not suggested that there is anything significant in the 
content of this passage; but it illustrates the straightfor- 
wardness of Mr. Tressall’s method. Here and there his 
directness and terseness are extremely effective ; he never 
attempts to rise into magniloquent language and he rarely 
sinks to the slipshod. For his purpose, his style, were it ever 
so “ literary,” could not have been better. 

This purpose is the presentation of his own and his fellows’ 
everyday lives. A fervent Socialist, he labours his moral 
rather, and his hero, Owen, a consumptive decorator, fre- 
quently impedes the narrative by long political and economic 
harangues to his colleagues—called “ the ragged-trousered 
philanthropists ” because of their kindness to the rich. Were 
there nothing more in the book than the picture of Owen’s 
intellectual condition, it would be a dull book. We want an 
idea of intelligent workmen far less than an idea of unintelli- 
gent, normal workmen. Happily, in telling the painful 
annals of the ordinary workman the author is at his best, 
We get the whole life—morning, noon, and night: the per- 
petual labour, the political indifference or idiocy, the jokes, 
the fear of the spying manager, the temptation to black- 
legging, the seamping of work by masters and men, the games 
and raillery in the pub. We hear the conversation between 
husband and wife in the debt-laden home, and the painful 
addition of the bills. There is a most moving and illuminat- 
ing, yet quite unlaboured scene where the slimy manager 
steals over the house watching the men at work, all trembling 
with the fear of the sack. ‘ Booze,” “ beanos,’’ political 





meetings, Sunday schools, Distress Committees ; the young 


workman dreading starvation for’ his baby, the old 
workman shrinking from mounting a long ladder : the whole 
panorama is unrolled before us. 

And we are convinced. We are not convinced by every- 
thing in the book. Mr. Tressall’s masters, his Sweaters and 
Didlems, are a little too fat and Dysonesque ; his politicians 
a little too universally corrupt. But his workmen ring true 
in deed and speech. He shows, moreover, powers as a 
novelist with which, under more fortunate circumstances. 
he might have done much. This book as it stands is chaotic ; 
the construction is childish; the interest switches inces- 
santly from person to person, and there are great chunks of 
incongruous matter. Yet the dialogue is wonderfully good— 
some of the characters really live; and there are many 
episodes—such as that of Ruth Easton and the lodger, that 
of the Linden family, and that of the Christmas party—which 
are excellent “‘ sketches ” as they stand, and which indicate 
that with practice the author might have been a considerable 
writer. Above all, his “ temper” is admirable. A less sane 
man would—as many men, indeed, have done—have sct out 
to harass us, and laid the horror and the sentiment on so thick 
that the reader would have revolted against the misrepre- 
sentation of life. Tressall, on the other hand, sticks—as far 
as his workmen are concerned—to the facts ; does not senti- 
mentalise over his characters ; and succeeds, consequently, 
in “ getting there.”” We recommend the book to everyone, 
and it will do especial good to those who have an inadequate 
conception of what workmen in general and men in the 
building trade in particular have to put up with (a) when 
employed and (b) when unemployed. But it should be 
avoided by all those innocent journalists who seem to hold 
that the word Mr. Shaw uses in Pygmalion should be 
reserved for the private use of themselves and their friends. 

Mr. Dane Bank’s book is in very strong contrast to Mr. 
Tressall’s, for it is about as remote from reality as it could 
be. Mr. Bank is one of those romancers who give a cunning 
air of verisimilitude to their work by using materials pro- 
vided by the realistic “ slice of life” school. But though he 
writes of contemporary mundane things like Manchester, hat 
factories, the City, and party politics, he uses them just as 
fantastically as the wildest of cape-and-sword novelists could 
use Henri of Navarre or the Man in the Iron Mask. We do 
not complain of this ; what we complain of is that his story 
has not a trace of originality. It narrates the career of a 
Manchester boy who by energy and “ swank ” rises to fortune 
and dignity. But the worst of it is that it is not convincing 
on its own plane. Not only do we never believe in James’s 
coups—especially in the patent-medicine coup, which he 
brings off in apparent ignorance of the fact that the hero of 
Tono Bungay had anticipated him—but he never does any- 
thing unexpected. From the day when he forces his mother 
to send him to a school she cannot afford we know that he 
will become engaged to a local girl above himself in station, 
that he will make a pile locally, then go to London and make 
a bigger one, then enter Parliament, and ultimately marry a 
woman richer than his original fiancée. ‘* Inevitability ” in 
art may, in a sense, be all right ; but we don’t want to foresee 
a whole book immediately we have begun it. The hero of 
such a work as this should either be the centre of descriptions 
which interest us (as in Mr. Wells’s book) or he should be a 
powerful or amusing character, like Mr. Bennett’s Denry. 
James is neither; he is merely a puppet with an unreal 
history written in an undistinguished and unoriginal way. 
The book is neither a good romance nor a good social study. 

It is easy to see what sort of book the authoress of Barbara 
Lynn would like to have written. This novel of death and 
frustrated love in the Westmorland dales, with the elemen- 
tal forces of Nature always insistent, was meant to be great 
imaginative tragedy. But although Miss Jenkinson has 
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spared no pains, she has not written a good book. There is no 
freshness in her treatment of Nature, no distinction (though 
there is intelligence) about her writing, and, as for the 
characters, we feel that we have met them all in Philpotts. 
That hard centenarian woman dominating the family from 
her four-poster bed; that fiercely virtuous Barbara, “a 
great grand figure, with a great grand heart, sublime in her 
magnanimity, immovable as granite among the storms of 
her world”; that weaker sister, Lucy, who marries the 
wrong man and dallies with her old lover, the handsome and 
vacillating landowner ; and, above all, that aged shepherd ; 
they are stock figures, and Miss Jenkinson only intermit- 
tently breathes life into them. The shepherd, we are sure, 
is only our old friend the Gaffer of Nan, in disguise. Only 
instead of alluding to his late wife as a gurt red vlower, he 
murmurs that “ her was buried in a linen shift, fine and 
white and soft as snow.” 


LADY HESTER STANHOPE 
The Life and Letters of Lady Hester Stanhope. By 
her niece, the DucnEess or CLEVELAND. With a pre- 
fatory note by the Eart or Rosespery, K.G., K.T. 
With illustrations. Murray. 15s. net. 

Lady Hester Stanhope was one of the most picturesque 
personages of the nineteenth century. Her life was in a 
sense like a kaleidoscope: it had so many aspects, everyone 
more interesting than its predecessor, yet the least interest- 
ing of all sufficient to attract and to keep the attention of the 
passer-by. The daughter of “Citizen”? Stanhope, politician 
and erratic genius, who, in furtherance of what he considered 
her education, sent her to feed geese on the common, she 
was the only person who could exercise any influence over 
the abnormal tendencies of her father. Nevertheless she 
had to have recourse to subterfuges in order to rescue 
her half-brothers from the control of her father and his 
methods of education. Compelled to leave her father’s house, 
she lived with her grandmother, the widow of the first Earl 
of Chatham. On her grandmother’s death she stayed for 
three years under the roof of her uncle, the younger Pitt, 
reigning as a queen of political society, mixing on equal 
terms with the foremost men in the State, dispensing pat- 
ronage, and giving full rein to her ambitions. The death of 
Pitt deprived her at one blow of her position. She fell in one 
moment from the head of the Prime Minister’s household 
to the position of an ordinary member of society. Hence- 
forth her ambitions were curtailed by the limitations of her 
own cleverness. The death of her uncle had deprived her 
of all political power: her haughty hostility to her relatives 
deprived her of any advantage they might have given to her. 
Her uncle’s dying request for a State pension to her was 
granted, and henceforth she stood alone, a lonely woman in 
the midst of the world, but one whose intrepidity, whose 
natural power, whose genius for command, kept for long 
periods not the world, but sections of it at her feet. 

Pitt died in 1806. Three years later Lady Hester’s favour- 
ite brother, Charles, was killed in the same battle as that in 
which her affianced lover, Sir John Moore, received his 
mortal wound. Thus the hold of her native land upon 
Lady Hester became slighter. The same year Lord Granville 
Leveson-Gower, afterwards the first Earl Granville, with 
whom the Duchess of Cleveland suggests Lady Hester had 
previously been in love, married. Almost immediately 
afterwards Lady Hester left England, never to return. It 
was certainly not her intention at that time permanently 
to exile herself from her country. It is doubtful even whether, 
when she first left England, she had any intention of visiting 
the East; but a chapter of accidents, coupled with the absence 
of all attraction in England, combined to keep her in the 





Levant, and after she had become acclimatised, and attained 
to a position of influence among the natives for which there 
had been neither precedent nor possibility of repetition, 
Lady Hester felt that her home was no longer in the West 
but in the East. 

Lady Hester Stanhope has been compared to Zenobia, 
and the comparison is apt, apart from her coronation by the 
natives as Queen of Palmyra. As a queen she reigned during 
the heyday of her power at Djoun. The strongest princes 
of the region acknowledged her superiority. By the peoples 
of the Lebanon and of the Desert she was received as greater 
than a princess, as a prophetess and protectress. The power 
of the Sultan and of the warrior-chief ceased wherever she 
extended her arm. Her home on one of the heights of 
Lebanon was a city of refuge to whomever she cared to 
admit. The sanctuary was inviolate to the most powerful 
and bitterest enemies of the refugees. When the Powers 
destroyed the Turkish fleet at Navarino half the Franks 
of Syria fled to her for protection. When Mehemet Ali 
overran Syria, and half the population went in fear of 
massacre, the gates of Djoun were thrown open to them, 
and not all the power of the victorious viceroy of Egypt 
dared force an entry. Even in Lady Hester’s latter years, 
when her friends among the chieftains were all dead and the 
tribes who had hailed her as Queen of Palmyra had passed 
away, oppressed by illness, bowed down by debts contracted 
in the interests of her protégés, with most of the great men 
of the land hostile to her and her natural friends all estranged 
by her headstrong, wilful, blunt, and biting temper, she was 
yet a lioness and treated as such; and until the day of her 
lonely death, surrounded by thieving Syrian servants in 
one of the fastnesses of the Lebanon, the word of Lady 
Hester Stanhope held sway where the sword of many a man 
would have failed to prevail. 

With such a heroine at hand, the biographer needs little 
excuse so long as he has some new material to put forward. 
His subject cannot fail to interest and to fascinate, and if 
only the treatment be merely tolerable, an attractive book 
must necessarily result. The existing material relating to 
Lady Hester is, however, very meagre. It consists of little 
beyond the six volumes of memoirs and travels which issued 
from the pen of her companion and physician, Dr. Meryon, 
who during the last period of his residence at Djoun consti- 
tuted himself her Boswell. Without accepting the unfavour- 
able opinion of the Doctor expressed by the Duchess of Cleve- 
land, and also by Lady Hester herself, and at the same time 
discounting the natural disapproval of the biographer on 
the part of the members of the heroine’s family, one must 
admit that Dr. Meryon’s work might have been far more 
valuable than it is. There are passing references to the 
Lady of Djoun in the writings of Lamartine, Kinglake, and 
other travellers. She was herself a voluminous letter-writer, 
but the very great majority of her letters have been destroyed 
and those that survive do not throw much light on the 
personality of the writer. In these circumstances, despite 
the fascination of the subject, very few writers have dealt 
with it. More than sixty years passed between the publica- 
tion of Dr. Meryon’s volumes and the appearance of a new 
biography, that of Mrs. Charles Roundell, but the latter is 
little more than an epitome of the work that preceded it. 
More recently a book by Mr. Hamel has opened up a little 
new ground. The Duchess of Cleveland’s volume, which is 
new only inasmuch as it is now for the first time made 
accessible to the public, is, however, the first authoritative 
biography of her strange, commanding kinswoman. She 
has not covered as much ground as did her predecessors as 
a body, but that which she has covered has been treated with 
thoroughness and sincerity. Lady Hester Stanhope during 
her lifetime was obviously not a woman to attract affection. 
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To her came respect and fear. Death and the passage of 
time, however, soften all asperities, and the picture drawn 
by the Duchess of Cleveland arouses both sympathy and 
admiration. One slip in what is in all respects an admirable 
work we have noticed. At the top of page 398 is mentioned 
“the great oriental scholar, Dr. Laove,’’ who was one of the 
rare visitors at Djoun during the last years of Lady Hester’s 
life. Under this disguise appears Dr. Louis Loewe, the 
German-English Orientalist, with whom his Eastern hostess 
conducted a correspondence which, although not hitherto 
published, is still in the possession of his family. 


PROPERTY 


Property: Its Duties and Rights. With an Introduction 
by the Bisnor or Oxrorp. Macmillan. 5s. net. 
Principles of Property. By Jonn Boyp KINNEAR. Smith, 

Elder. Is. 


The first of these volumes consists of seven essays dealing 
mainly with speculations on the subject of property. 
Most of the writers are actively connected with one or other 
of the Christian Churches. Professor Hobhouse deals with 
“The Historical Evolution of Property in Fact and in 
Idea” ; Dr. Rashdall with “‘ The Philosophical Theory of 
Property”; Mr. A. D. Lindsay with “ The Principle of 
Private Property ” ; Dr. Vernon Bartlett with “ The Biblical 
and Early Christian Idea of Property”; Dr. A. J. Carlyle 
with “ The Theory of Property in Medieval Theology ” ; 
Mr. H. G. Wood with “ The Influence of the Reformation ” ; 
and Dr. Scott Holland with ‘“‘ Property and Personality.” 
An attempt to induce adherents of Christianity, or anyone 
else, to take a more enlightened and “ social ” view of pro- 
perty is a highly meritorious undertaking. Professor Hob- 
house’s account of the history of property is as lucid as a 
summary of twenty pages could well be. But his treatment 
of the possible social advantages of a limited communism 
shows a lack of imagination. After all, most of the writers 
in this volume, as college dons and diners (without payment) 
in college halls, are partial communists. Mr. H. G. Wood’s 
essay is, perhaps, the most original in the book. It contains 
some cogent criticisms of the theory, which has been equally 
popular of late among Catholics, Anglicans, and Socialists, 
that Protestantism and, in particular, Puritanism directly 
and extensively weakened the recognition of social obligations 
both on the part of the State and on the part of the individual. 
Professor Levy and Dr. Cunningham are criticised in the 
light of the original sources of the period, and, whether their 
general point of view continues to find acceptance or not, 
their instances will certainly need some revision. 

But it is not possible to feel that this symposium, taken as 
a whole, comes successfully to grips with the problem of 
private property as it exists to-day. The greater part of it 
represents an attempt to restate academic political theory 
from a point of view which is both Christian and more or 
less collectivist—let us say the average point of view of the 
Christian Social Union. The feat is performed with consider- 
able ability. The old stock of ideas which are always alleged 
to have “come down” from classical political discussion, 
through medieval scholasticism, Hobbes, Locke, and the 
other political philosophers, to modern times can no doubt 
be criticised, recast, rearranged, and requalified so as to form 
a consistent “ theory ” of modern society. But are all these 
delvings into the “ State of Nature” and other a priori 
generalisations of the past, or even of the present, really 
worth while ? Does not the alleged continuity and develop- 
ment of political theory perhaps arise simply from the fact 
that there are only a relatively small number of general ideas 
which any a priori political theorist can excogitate and 





juggle with ? Do such speculations at the present time take 
us appreciably farther than—or even as far as—the untutored 
criticisms of any acute observer of life? Can they possibly 
convey a really adequate impression of the complex elabora- 
tions of the institution of property with which we are face to 
face to-day ? Surely the first essentials of an elementary 
discussion of the problem of property, as modern society is 
faced withit, are realistic accounts of the evolution of joint 
stock companies ; of the daily manufacture of property by 
special statutory enactment ; of the international ramifica- 
tions of ownership ; of the extraordinary creations of “ capi- 
tal” out of nothing by businesses of all kinds in the élan of 
their development ; of the significance of inheritance ; of the 
far-reaching changes in the character of property brought 
about by Factory Acts, Building Acts, sanitary regulations 
of all kinds, and discriminatory taxation. Some knowledge 
of the writings of Isaiah, Aristotle, Hobbes, or John Woolman 
may facilitate the interpretation of these facts. But nothing 
can compensate the reader for the lack of an adequate 
treatment of them. No doubt Aristotle and Locke can 
be made of service to modern industrial England. But 
only when realistic visions of things as they now are, and 
not the works of these philosophers, are made the starting 
point. 

Half of Mr. Kinnear’s book is devoted to an elementary 
statement of the anti-Socialist case, including the usual 
** gems ” such as: “ It is also true that in a few, a very few, 
cases poverty is the result of undeserved misfortunes ” ; 
‘“* What is spent by rich people in luxuries does to a very 
considerable extent go in payment of labour, and is therefore 
truly reproductive. . . . The outlay of the working classes 
in the luxury of tobacco is really a much larger item of 
national waste, because it goes wholly to the foreign growers.” 
The latter part of the book is a statement of the case against 
Land Nationalisation and Land Taxation from the standpoint 
of a Scotch Protectionist, This portion is on the whole less 
puerile than the opening chapters. 


MODERN ONCE 


Modernities. By Horace B. Samvuer. London: Kegan 
Paul. 7s. 6d. net. 


This book consists of ten essays—on Stendhal, Heine, 
Disraeli, Nietzsche, Strindberg, Miss Corelli, Frank Wede- 
kind, Schnitzler, Verhaeren, and Marinetti. That they were 
careful work that had been printed in some of the best 
periodicals must have been the author’s main reason for 
collecting them under one title. They were not written with 
one purpose, nor under one dominant mood. At most the 
careful reader will discover in each one a consistent addition 
to his knowledge of one personality, the writer’s. Some 
uneasiness is betrayed by the preface—‘ It is,” says Mr. 
Samuel, “‘ somewhat difficult to find any common denomi- 
nator for the subjects of these studies ”—uneasiness not to 
be allayed by the sentence following : 

If, however, an attempt were to be made to pronounce of what the 
spirit of modernity really consists, one might suggest that it is a spirit 
of energy, of fearlessness in analysis, whose sole raison détre and 
whose sole ideal is actual life itself. 


Mr. Samuel does not really think that the sole ideal of 
Disraeli and Miss Corelli was actual life itself. If he really 
held out Miss Corelli as one of those who are “ reasonably 
characteristic of that modern movement of the last and pre- 
sent century which started with the French Revolution, 
whom would he not bold out? Pretty obviously Miss 
Corelli is included out of gratitude, for she has moved Mr. 
Samuel to his most brilliant display. According to strictly 
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humanitarian methods, he slaughters the goddess with pin- 
pricks : 

That grim tragedy entitled Vendetia is in almost equal degrees 
reminiscent of the stark inexorableness of Aischylus, and of the human, 
all-too-human, humanity of Mr. Walter Melville. In Ardath, that 
“tale of beauty, of horror, and of extraordinary amours ” (if we may 
quote from the authorised biography of our novelist), a subject- 
matter that might well have emanated from the pen of a Pierre Louys, 
is handled with the unimpeachable correctness of a Samuel Smiles. 
So, too, the great Tendenzroman Wormwood is a dexterous combina- 
tion of the macabre phantasy of Mr. Ranger Gull and the ethical 
“ uplift” of Mr. Guy Thorne. . . . 


“ They were all modern once,” remarks Mr. Samuel, with 
a weariness that fortunately reappears seldom after the pre- 
face. Why it was ever admitted we fail to see, unless he 
hoped by this alone to hide the fact that he was himself 
“modern once.” For he was so when he wrote these essays : 
yet not too modern to salute Heine and Stendhal far more 
cordially than if he merely saw them as beings who were 
“modern once.”” The essays are, in fact, readable and even 
enthusiastic compounds of opinion and of selections from 
the facts about Heine and Stendhal. Disraeli again lifts 
him far out of his weariness ; he is delighted, as a literary 
man should be, with the brilliancy and versatility of one who 
“ lives as a great career.” 

Enthusiastic, sympathetic interpretation is an even 
stronger suit in Mr. Samuel’s hand than humane slaughtering. 
Sympathy with Marinetti enables him to perceive and wonder 
at without question “ that modern current of electric energy, 
which has been galvanising the states of Northern and 
Central Europe to a more strenuous and a more and more 
eomplicated activity,” and conversely to perceive and con- 
temn “that Ruskinian and pre-Raphaelite sentimentalism 
which, sublimely burying its medieval head in the imme- 
morial sands of a crumbling past, is somewhat ill-adapted 
to confront the onrushing simoon of an increasingly definite 
and formidable future.’’? Yet, were Mr. Samuel to write on 
D. G. Rossetti, we should expect ungrudging celebration of 
the poet’s imperial personality, his magniloquent decasyl- 
lables, his vast breakfasts. Modern as he is, Mr. Samuel lives 
by admiration. Verhaeren, for him, is “ indisputably the 
most modern and the most massive force in the whole of 
contemporary European poetry,” one “ who can incidentally 
beat both Baudelaire and Wordsworth at their own respec- 
tive game.” The criticism of The Genealogy of Morals 
proves that he can be critical ; but much more profound is 
the veneration for Nietzsche pervading the book and giving 
him his favourite epithet, “ drastic.”” When he writes of that 
“tense, combative, and drastic energy which is, in the 
deepest sense of the word, essentially Nietzschean,” he is 
not the man who wrote: ‘* They were all moderns once.” 
When he writes of “ the bracing tonic of a Nietzschean and 
self-reliant atheism,’’ he shows that he is saturated, as he 
says of Nietzsche, “ with the religious spirit.” Verhaeren, 
still more than Nietzsche, shoots him up to a revivalistic 
enthusiasm, as when he declares the poet’s “ sublime blas- 
phemy ” to be “far more truly religious than the ambi- 
guous scrolls and rubrics of any antiquarian creed.”” Not for 
him the aristocratic, drastic, isolation of Nietzsche, or the cold 
comfort of the historic sense that sees “* they were all modern 
once.” He is most himself when the “ message ” of Ver- 
haeren, hymning “ every phase of life,” carries him out of 
himself to contemplate ‘‘ a new humanitarian faith soaring 


aloft on its fiery wings out of the corpses of the decomposing 
dogmas.” Wherever he goes he finds a master. The nine 
masters of this volume move him to an eloquence which one 
or two inaccuracies, obscurities, and misprints are powerless 
to impede ; dominate him to such purpose that of him at 
least it should not be said: ‘* He was modern once.” 


THE ILLS OF DEMOCRACY 


Unpopular Government in the United States. By Pror. 
Apert M. Kates. University of Chicago Press ; 
Cambridge University Press. 6s. net. 

Profoundly impressed by the evils of class government, 
the founders of the American Constitution endeavoured “ to 
prevent the concentration of power in the hands of the few 
by splitting the power of government up among many sepa- 
rate and distinct offices and limiting the power which any 
one office-holder might exercise. They sought to make im- 
possible the retention of power in the face of popular dis- 
approval by requiring all offices of importance in the govern- 
ment to be filled by popular election, and the elections to be 
held frequently.” The executive, the legislative, and the 
judicial departments are each “ supreme and independent 
in its own field.”” The executive has a wide veto power over 
all legislation, which may be overridden by a two-thirds vote 
of the legislature, while the supreme court has a narrower 
but impregnable veto. ‘“ The actual operation of these 
checks and balances, coupled with the complete separation 
of powers, has resulted in irritation and bickering between 
the departments.” Further, the legislature was split up 
between two chambers, and its period of session was often 
limited, while the executive power was divided between 
several independently elected officers, often elected at 
different times and with conflicting policies. The principle 
of decentralisation was also misapplied by the creation of 
several municipal bodies with limited functions in the same 
or in overlapping areas. In the district where Prof. Kales 
lives the electors have to fill 179 offices in the course of four 
years, and a voting paper is reproduced on which the voter 
had to select the holders of 34 offices from 181 names, only 
26 of which were even remotely known to the author. 

The elementary form of democracy upon which American 
institutions are based may have been suited to a backwoods 
settlement, but in the crowded centres of modern industry 
it has resulted in the virtual disfranchisement of the elector 
by imposing on him such a burden “ that the vote of the most 
intelligent man is made quite as politically ignorant as that 
of the least intelligent.’”” Unable himself to obtain informa- 
tion as to the merits of the candidates, the elector is forced 
to fall back on political advisers and vote the party ticket. 
There has grown up a body of professional advisers, first the 
local political boss or professional politician who is “ merely 
the successful local adviser and director to the politically 
ignorant voter.” Beginning with the ward boss, the new 
governing class spreads over first the town, then the State, 
and finally the whole Republic, requiring at each fresh step 
more implicit obedience in the subordinates and greater 
ability in the chiefs. The rich possibilities of graft from 
the exploitation of public offices, the concession of contracts, 
and alliance with the great moneyed interests have powerfully 
contributed to the development of the “ politocrats,” as 
Prof. Kales somewhat clumsily calls the new rulers, The 
problem of present-day politics in the United States is how 
to deal with this situation, in which the power of government 
has passed into the hands of those who are able to direct the 
majority of the politically ignorant how to vote, and who 
constitute an extra-legal but none the less real government. 
Revolts against the tyranny of the machine occur from time 
to time, but they are ineffective against the permanent 
organisation of the professionally interested. The most 
popular cry is for the cure of the ills of democracy by more 
democracy, for the institution of the initiative and referen- 
dum and for the “ recall” of objectionable officials by a 
popular vote. These devices, however effective in times of 
excitement, fail in normal circumstances because they really 
put more power in the hands of the “ permanent organisation 
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From Smith, Elder & Co.'s List 


Where No Fear Was. 


By ARTHUR C. BENSON, Author of “From a 
College Window,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


MANCHESTER CourRIER.—" To the timid and the fearful the book will be 
like some helpful hand. Here is generous sympathy given in full measure 
and administered by a master hand."’ 


Pot-Pourri Mixed by Two. 


By Mrs. C. W. EARLE, Author of “ Pot-pourri from 
a Surrey Garden,” &c., and Miss ETHEL CASE. 
With Illustrations. Small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Dairy TeLecrapnH — The fancy fares on from subject to subject, 
thoroughly entertained and unobtrusively instructed, in an atmosphere 
of the best and most cultured conversation between two sympathetic and 
intellectual intimates." 





Shakespeare Personally. 
By the late PROFESSOR MASSON. Edited and 
arranged by ROSALINE MASSON. Large post 8vo, 


6s. net. 
Oxrorp CuronicLte.—" A living picture of the man Shakspere. There is 
a certain freshness, a delightful dash of humour, much insight, and a great 
deal of the human note in this book." 


Memories of John Westlake. 


Contributed by some of the many friends of the 
distinguished International Lawyer. With Portraits. 
Large medium 8vo, 6s. net. 


Hunting and Hunted in the Belgian 
Congo. 


By R. DAVEY COOPER. Edited by R. KEITH 
JOHNSTON. With 26 Illustrations and a Sketch 
Map. Small royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


NEW POETRY. 
Will o’ the Wisp and the Wandering 


Voice. 
By T. BOUCH. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Poems and Legends. 
By CHARLES STRATFORD CATTY. Crown 8vo, 


CHEAP EDITION, 


Dawn in Darkest Africa. 


By the REV. JOHN H. HARRIS. With an Intro- 

duction by the RIGHT HON. the EARL of CROMER, 

O.M., P.C., G.C.B. With 40 pages of Illustrations 

and a Map. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 

Dairy CuronicLte.—"* Mr. Harris shares with Mr. Morel the honourable 
distinction of having roused the conscience of Europe to the enormities 
practised in the Congo Free State."’ 





NEW 6/- FICTION. 


Matthew Hargraves. 
By S. G. TALLENTYRE, Author of “Early Vic- 


torian,” &c. 
OutLoox.—"‘ Quite beautiful. Patty! unworldly and wistful, is like a 
little wild flower, she made the world she lived in very fragrant." 


Chignett Street. 
By B. PAUL NEUMAN, Author of “ Dominy’s 
Dollars,” “Open Sesame!” &c. 


GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM’S NEW HUMOROUS 
NOVEL. 
The Lost Tribes. 
By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM, Author of “ The 
Major's Niece,” “The Red Hand of Ulster,” &c. 
[Ready April 30. 
London: SMITH, ELDER & Co., 
15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 








of advisers and directors to the ignorant voter which the 
extra-legal government controls.”’ Prof. Kales discusses all] 
the various proposals, and the outcome of his investigation 
is that he recommends a form of government scarcely dis- 
tinguishable in any respect from that which we enjoy. And 
the odd thing is that one may read his book and never 
suppose that such a place as Europe existed. In these days 
when pessimists on this side of the Atlantic believe that our 
form of representative government has failed, and all sorts 
of queer schemes for its reconstitution are being framed, we 
may earnestly commend to all concerned Prof. Kales’s most 
interesting and incisive study of the realities of democracy, 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Selected Poems by George Meredith. Constable. 1s. net. 


In including this volume in their shilling series Messrs. Constable 
have set an example which might well be followed by other publishers 
of poems still in copyright. All Meredith’s best poems—Love in a 
Valley, The Thrush in February, Phabes with Admetus, The Nuptials of 
Attila, and the others—are included in the collection. The volume 
should bring Meredith’s verse a wider public ; but we would that the 
blue of the cover were a little less arresting. 


La Femme de Demain. By Etienne Lany. Dent. 1s. net. (In 
the Collection Gallia.) 


This might perhaps be better entitled 4 Roman Catholic View of 
Woman. The book consists of three chapters on women and education, 
in which the author—an Academician—traces the history of the sub- 
ordination of women and claims that the Church alone, and not the 
State, can help them on the way they should go. He does not examine 
the economic aspects of feminism, although he attacks Socialism on the 
grounds that it would break up the family, etc. 


THE CITY 


EAKNESS has predominated in the stock markets, 

VW induced principally by the outbreak of war in 
Mexico, and also on account of the illness of the 

Austrian Emperor. Not that these events really have much 
effect upon things, but stock dealers, always anxious to 
snatch quick profits, like to see fluctuations, and encourage 
the markets to be influenced by sentiment; and, on the 
other hand, financial writers, who in dull times have very 
little material for their articles, like to make the most of 
any such happenings. In other words, the effects of all 
these occurrences upon security prices are not very great, 
and their importance is exaggerated. The Mexican business 
has been hanging over the market for the last two or three 
years, and if the trouble now comes to a head, it is more 
likely to improve sentiment than otherwise. The issue of 
Kansas City Terminal 4 per cent. bonds (referred to in a 
later paragraph) was over-subscribed, and they are now 
quoted at 1 premium—i.e., 944 per cent. The City of 
Montreal 4} per cent. Loan, issued at 100, went much better 
than was anticipated, and stands at par; on the other hand 
the Nova Scotia 4} per cent. Loan, issued at 99, was not 
well applied for, underwriters having to take 82 per cent., 
and at the time of writing it is purchasable at 1 discount, 
or 98 per cent. This is one of the best of the recently issued 
Canadian Loans, and will no doubt gradually rise to par. 
The only market which is really active is that in oil shares. 
Markets will probably remain in a hesitating mood for a 
short time, but I maintain my opinion that we shall see a 
general all-round rise in prices ere long. Meantime, for 
permanent investment, many of the recently issued securities 
which are obtainable at either round about or something 
below their issue price are attractive purchases. Such are 
the Austrian 4} per cent. Treasury Notes at 95}, the Buda- 
pest 4} per cent. Loan at 88}, the Singapore 4 per cent. 
Loan at 92}, the Canadian Steamship Co. 5 per cent. Deben- 
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tures at 89, the British Empire Steam Navigation Company 
54 per cent. Debentures at 94, and the General Electric £10 
Ordinary Shares at £11. As a more speculative purchase, 
Canadian Pacifics at their present price of between 200 and 
201 should be worth buying. 


* * * 


During the week there have been offered for subscription 
three million dollars of first mortgage 4 per cent. gold bonds 
of the Kansas City Terminal Railway Company, at the 
price of 934 per cent., plus accrued interest. This is the 
third issue made in England of these bonds, and so impres- 
sive is the security that I recollect, when the first issue was 
made, having gone so far in my enthusiasm as to term this 
the safest bond in the world. This is rather an exuberant 
statement to make—particularly of anything American ; 
but really the bond bears investigation, for its security is 
extraordinary. The Company owns the great railway 
terminus in Kansas City, in addition to which certain other 
properties are also earmarked as security; but the excep- 
tional safety of the bonds lies in the fact that no fewer than 
twelve railway companies, all of which make use of the 
station, have pledged themselves unconditionally each to 
pay an amount equal to one-twelfth of the principal and 
interest of these bonds, and if any one company defaults 
on these obligations, the remaining companies have to make 
good the deficiency, and any defaulting company is excluded 
from the use of the station. The twelve companies include 
one or two weak ones, such as the St. Louis and San Francisco 
and the Wabash, but on the other hand they also include 
the Atchison, the Chicago Milwaukee and St. Paul, and the 
Union Pacific. It is much the same as though the bonds 
were secured upon a great railway station in a town like 
Liverpool and were guaranteed absolutely by the London 
and North-Western, the Midland, and Great Northern, and 
—to complete the parallel—the Great Central and the 
South-Eastern and Chatham, as well as another half-dozen 
of more or less important railway companies. The pro- 
spectus states that the combined surplus income of the twelve 
guaranteeing companies last year was more than one hundred 
million dollars above their fixed charges. The bonds have 
to be repaid at par on January Ist, 1960, and at the issue 
price of 934 yield £4 5s. 6d. per cent. If any reader can 
point out a loan or investment of any kind as safe as this 
and giving as high a yield, I shall be very glad to receive 
particulars for the benefit of other readers; meantime I 
submit that this bond holds the field from the point of view 
of safety, for such a loan guaranteed by twelve different 
railway companies serving different parts of the United 
States is surely safer than the loan of any single country, 
and the fact that it has to be paid off at par in forty-six 
years renders it superior to any loan which is repayable 
only at the option of the borrower. 


* * * 


The sixth report of the Public Trustee shows a continuance 
of the rapid growth which has attended the work of this 
great Department all along. The number of new trusts 
accepted by the Department during the past year was 1,573, 
the total value of the estates involved being £13,425,343, as 
compared with 1,364 trusts in the previous year of a total 
value of £12,067,535. In addition to the trusts already 
accepted, 3,488 people have requested the Public Trustee 
to act when the time comes, and the amount thus involved 
is round about £60,000,000. The total value of the trusts 
under the administration of the Department at the present 
time is about £50,000,000. This is a striking example of 
the success which has attended the entry of the State into 
a field hitherto reserved to private enterprise. If I am not 
mistaken, the post of Public Trustee was first invented by 



































WISE WORDS 
FURNISHING 


oe URNISHING,'' said the Sage, ‘‘is an undertaking 

calling for one of two things. Either an expert know- 

ledge of the goods, or dealing with a firm in whom you 
can repose implicit trust. 

**On the one hand, unless you have the inner know- 
ledge of the Trade itself, you cannot appraise the true value of 
your purchase. 

** On the other,‘you are almost wholly in the hands of the 
salesman. 

** Much of the ‘ glue-and-chip-and-fustian ' furniture you buy 
cheap and new is so much firewood in a twelvemonth's time ! 

** Take the word of a man who knows, and buy SECOND- 
HAND—good, sound, solid stuff, second-hand—high-grade 
second-hand furniture—people goin’ abroad, you know—but 
better still, buy of a firm which has builded a reputation for 
sound, high-grade, second-hand furniture—better still at Jelks & 
Sons, of Holloway, the owners of London's largest Furniture 
Depository. 

** You see,"’ he said, settling himself comfortably in the folds 
of the ample chair, ‘‘ you are unharassed by ‘runners’; you 
are unembarrassed by the publicity of the auction room, and 
you can go in privacy and alone and make your selection from 
the finest range of high-grade second-hand furniture in the 
country—at your own time—and practically at your own price 

‘* These depositories of Jelks provide an unexampled choice 
of really tip-top furniture. Mrs. Browne-Jones takes a house 
at the seaside, furnished, we'll say—or she goes abroad for a 
space. She stores her fine home of furniture at the Jelks 
depositories. She is a widow, perhaps. While away she re- 
marries. Her fees for storage at the depositories have run up 
apace ; she writes Jelks asking them to give her a price for the 
whole bouseful, deducting the amount owing for storage. 
Jelks and she agree on a figure—well, such as only the peculiar 
circumstances justify,'’ he finished, with an oracular wave of 
the meerschaum pipe-stem. 

** You can't do better than run up and see Jelks’ Showrooms 
of high-grade second-hand furniture; they have on view there 
some £40,000 worth of stock—all solid substantial furniture of 
the ‘good old kind'—the showrooms have a floor-space of 
250,000 square feet, and they issue a monthly Bargain List, 
detailing an alluring selection of goods—just the thing you want 
—just the thing,'’ he concluded, reaching for another spill, as 
the very young man thanked him. 


Let us put your name on our postal list and we 
will forward our Monthly Bargain List, showing 
rare examples of HIGH-GRADE SECOND- 
HAND Furniture, free and post free, regularly. 


W. JELKS & SONS, 


263°-275*°, Holloway Road, London, N. 
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ELLIS DRESSED MEN 
are WELL DRESSED. 


“ SUNDAY TIMES” ON 


Ellis Clothes and 1914 Fashions 





You will see many different kinds of 
spring lounge suits if you go to a Tailor who 
moves with the fashions and thetimes. One 
such I have in my mind is Mr. Ellis, of 201, 
Strand, W.C. By buying in large quantities, 
and paying cash for his cloths, he is able to 
make any lounge suit of the finest material 
for much less than many a Tailor in the 
West-End will charge for exactly the same 
thing. Mr. Ellis also scores by having his 
clothes made in his own workshops, and by 
giving his personal attention to each cus- 
tomer." 


LOUNGE SUIT, 70/- 


In newest check materials, also blue 
serges, novel browns, and the new silver 
grey cloths. 

Guaranteed to fit you and perfectly 
tailored, otherwise we shall not allow 
you to keep the garments. 


J. & H. ELLIS 


COAT SPECIALISTS, 
201, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


(Facing Law Courts) 
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Woman Suffrage in Practice 


By CHRYSTAL MACMILLAN, MARIE STRITT 
and MARIA VERONE. 

With an Introduetion by CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT. 

An extensive and accurate survey of the extent 

and results of woman suffrage all over the world. 

Invaluable to students training for active suffrage 

work, Indispensable for speakers. 





Price 1/6 net Post free, 1/8 





International Woman Suffrag: Alliance, 


7, Adam &t., Adelphi, London. 
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SIXPENCE. 
IMPORTANT TO SOCIALISTS AND TRADE UNIONISTS. 


INTEREST, GOLD AND BANKING : 


A Discourse on Democratic Finance. 
By FREDERICK TEMPLE. 
London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, 54, THRFADNEED’E ST., E.C. 














GRESHAM LECTURES. 


EASTER TERM, 1914. 


MR. ARTHUR R. HINKS, M.A., F.R.S., will deliver a course 

of Four Lectures on ‘‘ Celestial Photography '’ on April 28, 29, 30, 

and May 1, at 6 p.m. each evening, at Gresham College, 
Basinghall Street, E.C. The Lectures are free to the public. 





A Course of nine Lectures on 


SOCIAL PROGRESS IN THE LIGHT OF RECENT 
RESEARCH 


will be delivered by Professor J. H. MUIRHEAD, M.A., LL.D., at the 

London School of Economics, Clare Market, Kingsway, on Fridays, at 

6 p.m., beginning May Ist. These lectures have been arranged by the 

Ratan Tata Foundation (University of London) and are open to the public 

without fee. Syllabus will be sent on application to the Secretary of the 
Ratan Tata Foundation, London School of Economics. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Course of Five Advanced Lectures on ‘‘ The Measurement of 
Social Phenomena"’ will be given at the London School of Economics, 
Clare Market, W.C., by Dr. A. L. Bowley, University Reader in 
Statistics, at 5 p.m. on Mondays, April 27th, and May 4th, 11th, 18th, 
and 25th, 1914. 





P. J. HARTOG, Academic Registrar. 





New Zealand about twenty years ago, since when most 
civilised countries have appointed such an official. The 
formation of the Department in this country was, of course, 
bitterly opposed by the legal profession, but about seven 
years ago the appointment was made, and, as is shown by 
the above figures, it has been phenomenally successful, 
The high average yield of each estate administered points 
to the benefits of the Office being appreciated more by the 
wealthier classes than by those of modest means, but the 
fees are so low (the idea being merely to cover expenses) 
that people whose estates only amount to a few hundred 
pounds should avail themselves of the certainty of honest 
administration for the benefit of their heirs. So far as my 
experience goes in this matter, the ordinary small man 
makes a will bequeathing all his possessions to his wife 
and appoints her (with some misgivings) his sole executrix ; 
by making use of the Public Trustee he can appoint that 
official and his wife as joint executors, thus securing the 
disinterested co-operation of a trained administrator, and 
he can file his will with the Public Trustee, who will issue 
a certificate to the effect that it is lodged with him. It 
may be added that no fees of any sort have to be paid 
until the estate actually comes to be administered, and then 
the charges are according to a very moderate scale. Having 
had some dealings with the Public Trustee, I can confirm 
the statement generally made that that Department is 
entirely free from red tape ; and the trend towards advisory 
committees in connection with public services is shown by 
the fact that the Public Trustee, Mr. Stewart, asks that 
such a committee of business men should be appointed to 
examine and report from time to time on the huge total of 
investments made by his Department. If any readers 
would like particulars of the services performed by this 
most successful Collectivist Department, they have merely 
to address a request for the descriptive pamphlet issued by 
it, to the Public Trustee, Clement’s Inn, London, S.W. 
** * ** 

The commercial depression in the United States has 
reached such a stage that early this month the Pennsylvania 
Railroad announced that it had reduced the number of its 
track and workshop employees by 35,000 men, and the 
New York Central Railroad had reduced its staff by 25,000 
men. If two companies alone account for the putting out 
of work of 60,000, the extent of unemployment in the United 
States may be imagined. If there are any people left who 
wish to allege that unemployment is never serious in a 
country enjoying the benefits of a high tariff, they might 
note these figures. Against this it has to be said that in 
the opinion of many people these dismissals have been 
overdone by the railroad companies in order to bring 
further pressure to bear upon the Interstate Commission, 
to which they are appealing for permission to raise their 
rates. The Chairman of the Iowa Railroad Commission, in 
a newspaper interview, expressed his belief that the Com- 
panies were artificially reducing the number of their 
employees with this end in view, and he added that these 
reductions in working forces simply proved the colossal 
power of a few men, who can throw forty thousand families 
out of the means of daily sustenance. There is no doubt 
that feeling in the United States is very acute on the 
subject. The mass of the people are opposed tooth and 
nail to the railroad companies, which now fully realise 
their unpopularity, but are at the same time using every 
endeavour to bring all the pressure they possibly can to 
bear upon business interests and the Administration to 
assist them in earning profits on their inflated capital. 
With hundreds of thousands of men put out of work, and 
almost a complete cessation of orders for material to manu- 
facturers, which naturally adds to the general business 
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depression, there is no doubt that the railway companies 
ean exercise tremendous pressure, for it is easy to pass the 
word round that it is only the hostile attitude of the 
Administration towards the railway companies which is 
responsible for unemployment; at the same time it is a 
dangerous game for the companies to play, and it will be 
interesting to observe the outcome. Emit Davies. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS 


Lloyds Bank.—An amalgamation of this bank with the Wilts & 
Dorset Banking Co. is announced, which makes it the biggest bank in 
the country. 

American Telephone and Telegraph Co.—This colossal telephone mono- 
poly earned in 1913 $40,576,000—an increase of $2,669,000 over 1912. 
Some States are run on a smaller revenue. It pays 8 per cent. per annum 
on its $344,000,000 capital stock. The total assets, according to the 
balance sheet, are $656,000,000, a sum equivalent to about a quarter 
ofour Funded Debt. Naturally the company has received the attention 
of the Government, and an action is pending for alleged violation of the 
Anti-Trust Law. To do it justice, the company is apparently trying 
to meet the Government’s wishes, and, to begin with, it has disposed of 
its immense holdings in the Western Union Telegraph Co. What hurts 
the feelings of the directors, however, is the barely-disguised desire of 
the Government to nationalise the service. Hence the annual report 
devotes much space to arguments against State ownership, and it 
points to the deficit on the working of the British telegraphs. A mighty 
campaign for and against is being waged in the Press. Dealing with its 
enemies’ methods, the directors press Dickens into their service. They 
quote his experience as a parliamentary reporter : “* Night after night I 
record predictions that never come true, professions that are never ful- 
filled, explanations that are only meant to mystify.” (How we have 
changed !) 

Babcock & Wilcox (boiler makers).—Prosperity has attended this 
company since its incorporation in 1900. It is managed by shrewd 
men and it turns out first-class work. The net profit for 1913 was 
£446,000. Two years ago it doubled its ordinary share capital by the 
simple plan of presenting each holder with a share bonus of 100 per cent. 
This was paid for out of the Reserve. For 1911 the Ordinary dividend 
was 28 per cent. ; for 1913 it is 16 per cent.,—¢.e., 32 per cent. on the 
increased capital. The new Reserve Fund is already £150,000; the 
shareholders are safeguarded by a dividend equalisation fund of 
£245,000, and £74,000 is carried forward. Each year, for the past five 
years, the company has given £10,000 to a Staff Pension Fund. This 
is apparently a clean gift in cash to a fund kept separately from the 
business, for the item does not appear in the balance sheet. There are 
no Debentures, and the 6 per cent. Cumulative Preference shares are a 
first-class industrial investment, although at their present price of 1,), 
they only yield £4 9s. per cent. after allowing for accrued dividend. 
The ordinary shares at 34 yield about 53 per cent. 


Tarapacaé Water Works.—The whole truth concerning this company 
is not yet known. At present we have only the ex parle statement of 
the company. But the Chilian Government certainly appears to be 
acting with a high hand. The company was granted a concession by 
the Government to supply water to the city of Iquique, in perpetuity. 
This was in 1888. The money was obtained in England and the com- 
pany has spent £450,000 on the undertaking. It prospered exceedingly. 
Dividends gradually rose to 8 per cent. per annum, and out of profits 
40 per cent. of the subscribed capital was returned to the shareholders. 
Then friction arose. The Government evidently considered the com- 
pany’s charges were too high. It put pressure on the concession-holders, 
who reduced their rates. Notwithstanding this, the Government 
decided to construct their own pipe line and supply the city in opposi- 
tion to the company. They have surveyed the course, there are 5,000 
tons of pipes ready to be laid and materials for a light railway. They 
mean business. The weak point of the concession appears to be that 
it is perpetual, but not exclusive. The Government talk of supplying 
drinking water at 6d. per cubic metre, and the company charge 3s. 
They say the Government will lose £25,000 per annum. Somebody’s 
figures are wrong, but before we know whose the company will have 
suffered heavily. The right of the Government to enter into competi- 
tion may be conceded, but their way of doing it will not commend them 
to British investors. Cuba has yet to redeem herself over the Cuban 
Ports scandal ; it will be a bad move for Chile if she starts to follow in 
Cuba’s footsteps. 

Thomas Tilling (Omnibus Proprietors and Jobmasters).—This com- 
pany still has a stud of horses valued at £151,000, but its last horse "bus 
has finished its last journey. Following the lead of the wonderful 
L.G.0., Tillings have gradually effected the change to motor traction, 
and henceforth they should make more rapid progress. Shareholders 
deserve some luck. For the three years, 1907-9, they had no dividends ; 
for 1910-11, a modest 5 per cent. each year ; for 1912, nil; and now, 
for 1913, 5 per cent. The company has put £50,000 into the firm of 
W. A. Stevens, motor builders, and this should prove a good investment. 
Tillings will, of course, still keep on their private carriage business, but 
their real future is with the "buses. They are starting provincial ser- 
vices in addition to those in town. Petrol is likely to be cheaper, which 
will make working costs lighter. Assuming that the local authorities 

do not succeed in taxing the "bus companies, Tillings should be able to 
show a much improved revenue for the current year. 
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CONSTABLE’S NEW BOOKS 








‘* Personality fills every line that Mr. 


G. S. STREET 


puts upon paper.'’’"—The Daily Telegraph. 
‘* He achieves, evenin his most light-hearted mood, that precious, 
elusive, indefinable quality that is called distinction.'’—The Times. 


ON MONEY: and Other Essays (4/6 net). 


** Mr. Street can always be enjoyed.’’"—The New Witness. 


THE WORKS OF 


MAARTEN MAARTENS. 


Uniform reissue of the Novels of this well-known writer. 
3/6 per volume. 
SIX VOLUMES NOW READY. 

THE SIN OF JOOST AVELINGH. 
HER MEMORY. 
MY LADY NOBODY. 
AN OLD MAID’S LOVE. 
GOD’S FOOL. 
THE GREATER GLORY. 

Other Volumes to follow. 


Just published. A new book by the Author of 
“THE CORNER OF HARLEY STREET.” 
entitled (4/6 net.) 


VAGABONDS IN PERIGORD. 


A book by the Author of ‘‘ The Corner of Harley Street ’’ could 
not be anything but delightful, and in ‘‘ Vagabonds in Périgord "’ 
there is the same genial philosophy and the same power of keen 
and humorous observation that delighted the readers of that book. 
The vagabonds are charming people, and the reader will follow 
their adventures and experiences with interest and entertainment 
from beginning to end. The style and binding of the book are 
uniform with ‘‘ The Corner of Harley Street.’’ 


MARRIAGE ON SMALL MEANS. 
(3/6 net.) Mrs. C. S. PEEL 
“The young man who is meditating matrimony on an exiguous income will 


be well advised to present a copy of this sensible little book to his future bride, 
and not ill-advised, perhaps, to discuss its teachings with her.’’"—The &pectator. 





“The book is a serious and useful work, and we would recommend English 
travellers about to visit Japan to take it with them.”"—The Times. 
A Guide Book for Travellers. 


HISTORICAL, DESCRIPTIVE, PRACTICAL, 
TRUSTWORTHY,'AND IMMENSELY USEFUL. 


TERRY’S JAPANESE EMPIRE 


including KOREA and FORMOSA. 


For Travellers to Japan and its Colonial Possessions, with 
Chapters on Manchuria, the Trans-Siberian Railway, and the 
Chief Ocean Routes, &c. By T. PHILIP TERRY, F.R.G.S. 


21/- net. 

THE VOLUME CONTAINS 1,150 PAGES, WITH 8 SPECIALLY 
DRAWN and Coloured Maps and 21 Plans. Mr. Terry's own wide travel 
experience and the ten years he spent in Japan have fitted him to summarise the 
special information the traveller needs in a strange land, and it will all be found 
properly classified in this really remarkable book. A new standard in Guide- 
Book making has been set up by compressing into this handy volume all the infor- 
mation essential to an intelligent understanding of the country and its people. 





MAXIMILIAN IN MEXICO (lIllus., 21/- net). 
PERCY F. MARTIN, F.R.G.S 


THE HOUSE OF CECIL (Illus., 10/6 net). 
G. R. DENNIS. 


ELIZABETH & MARY STUART (lIllus., 10/6 net). 
FRANK A. MUMBY. 


LOUIS BERTRAND. 








SAINT AUGUSTIN. (7/6 net). 
EARLY MEMORIES (12/6 net). 
Senator HENRY CABOT LODGE 


THE HAPSBURG MONARCHY (7/6 net). 
H. WICKHAM STEED. 
FROM THE CRUSADES TO THE FRENCH 


REVOLUTION (lllus., 10/6 net). 
WINIFRED STEPHENS 

















CONSTABLE & co LTD LONDON 


STUDIES IN ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL | 


SCIENCE. 
Edited by the Hon. W. PEMBER REEVES. 
No. 36 in the Series of Monographs by Writers connected with 
the London School of Economics and Political Science. 


KINSHIP AND SOCIAL ORGANI- 
SATION. 


(2/6 net.) By W. H. R. RIVERS, M.D., F.R.S. 


This work consists of a series of lecture , delivered at the London 
School of Economics in May, 1913. They are largely based on 
experience gained in the work of the Percy Sladen Trust Expedi- 
tion to Melanesia of 1908, and give a simplified account of social 
conditions which will be recorded in detail in the account of the 
work of that expedition. The aim was to demonstrate the close 
connection which exists between methods of demoting relationship 
or kinship and forms of social organisation, including those based 
on different varieties of the institution of marriage. 


THE RURAL PROBLEM. 


(2/6 net.) HENRY D. HARBEN, M.A. 








“It is the most compact statement of all the essential points of the rural 
problem which has yet been offered to the public. It is a model of clearness.'’— 
The Daily Herald. 


THE ENGLISH PEOPLE | 
OVERSEAS. By A. WYATT TILBY. 


Large Crown 8vo. Each volume sold separately. 
Volume VI. completing the Series. 


SOUTH AFRICA (1486-1913). (7/6 net.) 


“Readers who have followed Mr. Tilby thus far on his great enterprise 
have no doubt perceived that we have in him a young historian of an old and 
excellent school. His story has an ample movement; it does not concern itself 
with meticulous points proper to the antiquarian, but deals with great events and 
wide realms of time and space. He has the faculty for what might be called 
historical architecture ..,.he has told no less a story than that of the 
colonising and governing activities of the English-speaking race outside the 
United Kingdom. — In such a task—a vast’‘and original enterprise—the 
explorer who started without adequate plan would have hopelessly iost himself 
and his readers, and what we admire chiefly in this work is the masculine and 
vigorous manner in which it is plotted out—the strength and sufficiency of the 
ribs and bony framework of the book, which gives symmetry and shapeliness to 
the whole.’’"—The Morning Post. 


Other Volumes in this Series. 








THE AMERICAN COLONIES, 1583-1763. (4/6 net.) 
INDIA, 1600-1828. (4/6 net.) 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 1763-1867. (6/- net.) 
BRITAIN IN THE TROPICS, 1527-1910. (6/- net.) 
AUSTRALASIA, 1688-1911. (6f- net.) 


FICTION. 


Readers will be giad to hear of the reissue of 


J. C. SNAITH’S 


well-known book, which has been out ef print 
about three years. 


BROKE OF COVENDEN. (6!) 


“Mr. Snaith has invention, energy and ideas of hisown. . , . Mr. Snaith 
has given us a delightful heroine, a wholly original hero, and a great deal of 
a nt, for which we offer him our hearty thanks.’ — The Spectator. 

Ne have to welcome in “Broke of Covenden "' the freshest and most 
onten piece of comedy~ still in the Mereditbian sense--that we have met 
since his master's pen has rested.''"—The Saturday Review. 


** Sweetly pretty—there is really no other word for it.""—The Times. 


OLD VALENTINES. 
(2/6 net.) By MONSON HAVENS. 


“A charming love idyl, fresh and sweet as a bouquet of wild flowers."’— 
The Scotsman. 


GRANNIE FOR GRANTED. 


(5/-) 2nd Impression. Mrs. GEORGE WEMYSS. 


GILLESPIE. 


(6/-) 4th Impression. 


ISLE OF LIFE. 


(6/-) STEPHEN WHITMAN. 
The MAKING ofan ENGLISHMAN. 
(6/-) 3rd Impression. w.L.¢ G EORGE,. 


JUDGMENT OF THE SWORD. 


(6/-) 2nd Impression. MAUD DIVER 


CUDDY YARBOROUGH’S 
DAUGHTER. «/-) UNA L. SILBERRAD 








J. MACDOUGALL HAY. 
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